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Editor : Dipak Kumar Das 


Editor’s Note 


Like the previous issue, the current one is also a special issue 
on ‘democratic governance’. But it is less ambitious in scope and 
is focused exclusively on West Bengal. Of the articles published 
here, some are theoretical in orientation, and some others appear 
less so, being basically empirical studies with theoretical 
underpinnings which remain largely implicit. A couple of them 
are critical, to a varying extent, of the ruling Left, its social and 
political imaginary and the practices it animates, while others 
explore and describe specific areas of governance, its modalities 
and effects. Besides, this edition of the journal contains a review 
essay on the development discourse and the regular section on 
book review. 


Too long a time intervened between the last issue of the journal 
and the one preceding. The gap has considerably been bridged 
as we have been able to bring out the current issue roughly in 
a year’s time since the publication of the last. Still there is a 
lag which, it is hoped, will be wiped out by the time the next 
issue comes out. 


THE CRISIS OF STABILITY AND POLITICAL VISION 
IN WEST BENGAL : NOTES IN TROUBLED TIMES 


Sobhanlal Datta Gupta* 


It has been customary to explain political crisis in terms of political instability 
or to consider political instability as the sign of a political crisis. Consequently, 
stability is usually believed to be the palliative to stave off a crisis. This, at 
least, has been the common sense response whenever a crisis situation has 
emerged. What is missing in this understanding is that stability has to coalesce 
with another factor, namely, political vision, which, in turn, infuses the 
necessary dynamics into the system. If stability is bereft of vision, dynamism 
gets lost, which, in turn, turns stability into status quoism, leading to a crisis 
of inertia. Examined in this light, the current situation in West Bengal, 
especially in the wake of the Lok Sabha polls of 2009, may be viewed in a 
new perspective. This, however, 1s not a problem which has emerged only in 
recent years. A long range view of the political past of West Bengal would 
confirm it. Thus, it is possible to identify five dominant phases in West 
Bengal’s politics, which bear evidence of how the interrelation of stability and 
vision can provide a major clue to the understanding of the current political 
crisis that plagues the state. These phases can again be broadly grouped in 
two segments, namely, the Congress and the Left. 


Segment One : This broadly refers to three phases of Congress politics, 
as experienced by West Bengal. First, the BC Roy era (50s-early 60s); second, 
the Prafulla Sen-Atulya Ghosh era (the 60s); third, the SS Ray era (the 70s). 
Stability, it goes without saying, was the hallmark of the BC Roy era, which 
is to be largely explained by the fact that Roy harboured a distinct political 
vision, that was broadly coloured by the Nehruvian spirit of the times. Rightly 
or wrongly, Roy could project a vision for the future of West Bengal, 
howsoever fractured and incomplete it was, his quite authoritarian style of 
functioning notwithstanding. Consequently, despite stiff challenges of the 
Opposition, spearheaded by the Communists, the stability of the Roy regime 
was securely preserved. In contrast, the Sen-Ghosh as well as the SS Ray era 
was marked by the complete absence of any such vision, resulting in steady 
weakening of the stability factor, while the repression unleashed against the 
Left Opposition by the two regimes, particularly the latter, was unabashedly 
severe and brutal. The lack of any political vision led to the following 
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consequences. First, stability had to be ensured by a series of measures which 
would silence any kind of Opposition. This was most nakedly visible in the 
1972 mid-term polls, which inaugurated the SS Ray era, and it was firmly 
established that the poll results were massively rigged in favour of the 
Congress. Second, stability had to be preserved by cultivating a kind of political 
cronyism at the behest of the ruling Congress Party. Third, as these two regimes 
increasingly began to rest on the display of power, arrogance and violence, 
it led to growing alienation of the regimes from the common man. 


Segment Two : This has reference to two phases of the United Front/Left 
Front Government, namely, first, the two United Front ( 1967-69) ministries 
as well as the early years of the Left Front (1977-late 1980s/early 1990s) and, 
second, the later phase of the Left Front (i.e., the last two decades). While 
it goes without saying that there were considerable differences between the 
outlook of the United Front and that of the Left Front on a number of issues, 
it is undeniable that both were guided by a vision, the United Front during 
its very short stint and the latter in its early years. The focal point of this 
vision was to infuse the spirit of popular participation at all levels, highlight 
the importance of guarding the dignity and democratic rights of the toiling 
masses, project an image of the Government which would be a break with 
the past in the sense that its programmes would be directed against vested 
interests at all levels of social life and geared to the needs of the common man. 


Consequently, the two United Front ministries were marked by a spirit 
of trade union militancy and peasant radicalism, manifest, for instance, in the 
gherao movement aimed at defaulting owners of industrial establishments as 
well as the land grab movement directed against the jofedars, the latter 
eventually paving the way for the split in the CPI(M) and the birth of the 
Naxalite movement by the end of the 60s. ‘Operation Barga’, the most prized 
achievement of the Left Front ministry, too, was an expression of this vision. 
This alternative vision, however, took shape amidst great political instability, 
since the fear of central intervention and imposition of President’s rule by a 
hostile Union Government led by Mrs. Indira Gandhi, was always there. The 
way the first United Front ministry was toppled in 1967 by the machinations 
of the Central Government was still fresh in the memory of Jyoti Basu and 
his colleagues, when the Left Front came to power in 1977. Paradoxically, 
however, it is this rather unfriendly attitude of the Union Government which 
made it possible for the Left Front ministry to legitimise its actions and boldly 
defend its programme, grounded in an alternative vision of the future of West 
Bengal, the argument being that its pro-poor stance had become the headache 
for the Congress regime at the centre, which explained the hostile attitude of 
the Central Government towards the Left Front regime. In fact, it is this pro- 
‘ 
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people outlook of the United Front and the Left Front Government which 
shaped their vision and which, indeed, acted as the bulwark of the massive 
political support that they enjoyed vis a vis the earlier Congress ministries, 
despite the shadow of political uncertainty that loomed large over them. This, 
indeed, prepared the ground for projecting the Left Front as an instrument of 
hegemony to deepen its mass base. 


While this was further facilitated by the faction-ridden, extremely weak 
Congress Opposition in the state, which increasingly lost its credibility over 
the years, the birth of Trinamool Congress under the leadership of Mamata 
Banerjee, and its inability to project any viable alternative to the Left Front 
regime, together with the failure of the Congress and the Trinamool to form 
an electoral alliance and emerge as a united Opposition, contributed immensely 
to the understanding that there was no alternative to the Left Front regime 
in the immediately foreseeable future. The impression gained ground 
particularly since the 1990s, when it became evident that the age of one party 
dominance in the Centre was coming to a close and that the threat of the Left 
Front ministry being toppled by the Union Government was no longer there. 
By 1996, when the United Front Government was formed in the Centre, the 
situation shifted further in favour of the Left Front, when it became a foregone 
conclusion that the Left, with its electoral strength in the Lok Sabha, would 
play a decisive role in the sustenance of any stable Government in the Centre. 


Ironically, as these facilitating factors contributed to the stability of the 
Left Front in West Bengal, they also paved the way for gradual erosion of 
the political vision which characterized it in its early years. This, in turn, led 
to another consequence, namdly, the fading away of the idea of hegemony 
and its substitution by the idea of domination, to use the Gramscian idiom. 
In other words, the positive electoral gains of the Left in the Centre, 
paradoxically, had the negative effect of unfolding the process of political 
weakening of the Left Front. It would, however, be an oversimplification to 
explain this phenomenon simply in terms of a cause and effect relationship. 
Its understanding involves the larger question of transformation of the original 
vision of the United Front and the Left Front in its early years into something 
quite different from their initial projections. This in a way would also provide 
a major clue to the explanation of the debacle of the Left Front in the 2009 
Lok Sabha polls and the meteoric rise of the Trinamool Congress almost out 
of nothing. 


This has to be explored on two levels. One : the assured continuity of the 
Left Front regime in the immediately foreseeable future, together with the 
growing predominance of the CPI(M) within the Left Front, generated a climate 
of complacence as well as overconfidence. Furthermore, it increasingly gave 
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rise to the impression, as manifest in the style of functioning of the Left Front 
at multiple levels, that the Front was virtually synonymous with the CPI(M). 
This was evident in the Left Front’s growingly aggressive language of power, 
which prepared the way for a shift in its perception, namely, from hegemony 
to domination. The functioning of the CPI(M) made this phenomenon 
particularly visible, as years went by. This strategic shift brought in its wake 
surveillance and control, unfolded a tightly knit organizational network, backed 
up by an army of sycophants, which inevitably led to celebration of mediocrity. 
The result of all these was the slow emergence of a kind of party-state, mighty 
yet inefficient, characterized by dominance without vision, which resulted in 
the growing distance between the Left Front and the masses. Two : the other 
contributory factor, which considerably eroded the idea of harbouring any 
political vision, was the collapse of the Soviet Union, the onset of globalization 
and the consequent decline of Left ideologies across the globe. For the Left 
Front this was an unprecedented situation. With no possibility of being 
politically trounced and unseated by the Opposition in near future there was 
on the one hand the imperative of staying in power; on the other hand it also 
embraced the understanding that the compulsions of globaltzation in the post- 
Soviet world made it an imperative to henceforth accept a kind of politics which 
would no longer encourage either the language or the categories of political 
transformation. This changed political perception had the telling effect of 
destroying any transformative vision of the future, while living within the 
confines of the capitalist‘ path of development. As political vision thus took 
a backseat, political ad hocism became the motto, creating a situation that was 
increasingly marked by a kind of hollow political stability. The Left Front 
Government’s growing dependence on bureaucracy, lack of coordinating skills 
in the running of state administration, the growing infatuation with the neo- 
liberal notion of development, shared by an influential section within the 
Government, and related issues need to be explained in this light. 


To sum up, a party-state bereft of vision and anchored in a kind of banal 
adhocism has thus deepened stability, but, ironically, has prepared the ground 
for a grave political crisis. The withdrawal of the support of the Left to the 
UPA Government at the Centre, together with the alliance between the Congress 
and the Trinamool Congress, on the eve of the 2009 Lok Sabha polls, simply 
acted as the necessary catalysts. In other words, it would be perhaps not an 
overstatement if it is suggested that the verdict of the 2009 polls was directed 
actually not in favour of the Congress-Trinamool alliance but against the model 
of stability as projected by the Left Front in recent times, against its slow 
parting with the political vision, which was originally espoused in its early 
years when it came to power. 


IMPRISONED IN MARXIST CATEGORIES? MOVING 
BEYOND THE DEVELOPMENT DISCOURSE OF THE 
LEFT IN WEST BENGAL 


Sanjeeb Mukherjee* 


Waiting for Revolution 


To orthodox communists. the revolution led by the working class is central 
to their understanding of both, history and historical change. The CPM, in 1964 
split from the CPI to uphold the revolutionary line of change; it believed that 
no fundamental change or development is possible within the existing system. 
It further believed that given the weakness of the Indian bourgeoisie even full- 
tledged capitalist development is well nigh impossible. Unless, imperialism, 
monopoly capitalism and feudalism is overthrown by making a revolution no 
development is possible. However, under democratic rule the communists may 
participate in parliament or even form governments at the state level for three 
reasons. First, to use the government as an instrument of struggle, initially for 
popular demands and ultimately, to create conditions for the revolution to occur. 
Secondly, to bring, about limited agrarian reforms, which the bourgeoisie is 
supposed to do but is unable in backward countries, like India. Finally, these 
governments can merely provide some relief to the people to tide over their 
immediate difficulties, mainly, economic. Relief is an interesting term lifted 
straight out of the colonial bureaucratic discourse, where it meant giving, doles 
to the people during famines or natural calamities to prevent discontent among 
the people. In fact, the communists believed that successful participation in 
parliament has the danger of mellowing their militancy and creating illusions 
among the people about the possibilities of development within the system. 
Given their revolutionary beliefs and practices, the left believed that they would 
invariably be dislodged from government by the centre. In fact, all communist 
led governments in the 1950s and 1960s were dismissed in spite of their having 
a majority in the legislature. 


In the mid 1960s, the CPM faced a major challenge from the Maoists, 
who wanted to make an instant revolution. It led to a bitter conflict between 
the two ending in a left gang war, which took urban Bengal to the brink of 
a civil war. This situation gave the Indian state the opportunity to stage a major 
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counter attack on the entire left, leading to its defeat and the near decimation 
of the Maoists. 


In the wake of this defeat, the CPM made a historic compromise with the 
Indian state, capitalism and imperialism. And it is this defeated left that came 
to power in 1977, a left that had given up its militancy against the dominant 
classes, a left that had given up its struggle to make a revolution. The interesting 
point is that the left could not create an alternative imaginary of historical 
change and development. So in 1977 it was not only a defeated and mellowed 
force, it was also a cautious left, lest it face dismissal from office. It was a 
left that abjectly failed to critically and creatively think and dream the 
impossible. 


Since the Left’s imaginary, ideology and strategy was centred on 
revolution, once it moved away from militancy to prepare for the revolution 
it simply did not know what to do. It was a collective failure of imagination 
and creative and critical thinking on the part of the CPM. They completely 
ran out of ideas. New thinking within CPM could not emerge, not only because 
of the anti intellectual culture of the party, but also because of the dogmatic 
way they believed in Marxism which, did not allow them to formally accept 
that they have given up their belief in revolution. Like any religion, they just 
clung on to Marxism as a set of rituals and mantras. Their formal beliefs and 
their actual practices just did not match. However such a mismatch cannot 
continue for long as otherwise it would have created a serious problem of 
credibility. | 

Hence, gradually, almost imperceptibly, the ideology and discourse of the 
CPM changed to create a new set of practices and to make better sense of 
these to gain legitimacy within the party and the people. In fact, the key figure 
to make this discursive shift was Jyoti Basu, whose pragmatism and lack of 
understanding and faith in orthodox Marxism proved to be his greatest strength. 
He started speaking in a new language, a language far removed from talk of 
class struggle, revolution, anti capitalism and anti imperialism. His new 
discourse was built around development, the development of West Bengal as 
a whole, which he believed could only follow new investment. Hence, his focus 
shifted to attract investments. Soon, the other leaders started speaking in this 
new language and even started imitating Basu’s mannerisms. From the 
perspective of the working class, he moved over to the perspective of the 
Bengali nation or nationality. The new assumption was if Bengal developed 
and prospered, everybody would get to benefit, including, the poor and the 
oppressed. Since revolution was not round the corner and nothing could be 
done to hasten its arrival, the CPM now argued that, it is better that we come 
to terms with reality. But the party had not completely given up its 
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revolutionary baggage and many of its accompanying articles of faith, like no 
fundamental change can he brought about within the system. The CPM was 
caught in a dilemma; it opted for development powered by private investment 
but could not wholehcartedly provide the other preconditions for the long term 
growth of capital like a disciplined work culture, an autonomous civil society 
and the rule of law. For winning elections, it needed the support of the people 
and the party, which prevented it from serving capital the way it wanted. It is 
in this context, that we can better understand the CPM’s development strategy. 


Till around 1990, the CPM, in the wake of these changes, sought refuge 
in the Soviet approved Nehruvian model of economic development. It has to 
be appreciated that Nehru’s imaginary of development was far more 
comprehensive. It included a plan of democratic political development, a 
strategy of civil society and public institution building and a vision of peaceful 
social change. Not that he was successful, but the vision and the philosophy 
were quite well articulated. CPM’s Marxist ideological baggage and its political 
support base prevented it from accepting Nehru’s wider model of change, so 
they as a matter of convenience found his economic plan worthy of copying. 
Soon after coming to power in 1977 the LF government produced an industrial 
policy document which. stated that the government’s main goals were, reversal 
of industrial stagnation; lessening the stranglehold of monopolies and 
multinationals; encouragement of indigenous technology and self reliance; 
increasing the control of actual producers, i.e. workers, over the industrial 
sector and increasing employment.! For more than a decade it was obvious 
that the government could not come anywhere near any of these goals. Its major 
achievement was in the field of land reforms and the creation of panchayats. 


Given the meager resources of the states in India it is impossible for any 
government to implement such an industrial policy, especially one with a 
government hostile to the central state. In fact, Jyoti Basu had long realized 
that and went out of his way to attract investments in marked opposition to 
the government’s official policy. In a major speech to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce he candidly confessed that he has a ‘vital interest in helping 
the growth of industries’, that he wanted to take a ‘realistic view of the political 
and economic situation’ and in the existing situation the private sector, 
including multinational and monopolies, have a ‘major role to play.’ Basu 
continued, “Certainly we would support the need for foreign technology or even 
investment if it would help production and distribution of items essentially 
required’. He added, ‘our incentives to the private sector have been increasing 
rapidly’.? Jyoti Basu being less doctrinaire and more pragmatic and farsighted 
was clearly bringing about a paradigm shift in the discourse of the left which, 
since 1990 became the official policy of the party. He could indeed, be credited 
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with making a discursive revolution within the left, without in any way being 
a Marxist theoretician. In the meantime, the left was vociferous about greater 
power to the states and a greater share of resources for Bengal in order to 
implement the Nehruvian model of economic development. 


The global changes in the 1990s was a godsend for the CPM to get out 
of the impasse it had landed itself in trying to attract capital and half-heartedly 
implement the Nehruvian development plan. The disintegration of Soviet 
socialism and the rise of global capital were the background factors, which 
compelled a weak minority government of Narsimha Rao to fundamentally 
change India’s course of economic development towards the neoliberal path. 
The ascendancy of the market saw the end of the license raj that led states 
to compete with each other to attract capital. The LF government could no 
longer hold the centre responsible for investors bypassing Bengal. Billboards 
in Bengal celebrated development with as much gusto as the left had earlier 
championed revolution. And development was defined and measured by the 
quantum of private investment that came to the state. (In the 1960s and 70s 
private investment was the index of exploitation and subjugation, which was 
a standard item of the left’s graffiti on Calcutta’s walls.) 


The LF government gave up all pretences to leftism, even of the Nehruvian 
variety. It officially welcomed capital, whatever its nature. It engaged 
international consultancy firms like Mckinsey to advise the government how 
best to make Bengal attractive, safe and profitable for capital. The present chief 
minister, Buddhadev Bhattacharyya, when accused of acting as an agent of 
the Tatas in Singur, proudly retorted that he is not merely the agent of Tata 
but is the agent of all capitalists willing to invest in Bengal. What I find most 
interesting in this transformation of the left is not any betrayal, defeat or sell 
out, but the failure to come up with alternative imaginaries and strategies of 
change and development. They did not have to depend on the centre for making 
the children of Bengal literate or improve the quality of educational standards 
or provide a better public health system or ensure a more efficient and 
responsive administration or come up with innovative livelihood schemes for 
the poor. That they failed to do what was even achieved by Congress led state 
governments, leave alone Kerala, speaks of this failure to think differently. 


il 


Development in the Time of Globalisation : The SEZ Model 


Now that the Soviet empire has collapsed and revolution is not round the corner, 
what could the left have done other than surrender to capital? One answer, 
which the left in Bengal has espoused, is that there is no alternative. The TINA 
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factor is at work. Politics is all about alternatives and possibilities, rather 
politics is about the impossible; dreaming the impossible and devising 
strategies to make the impossible possible. If the TINA line is sold there is 
no politics, there is no debate, no criticism, no dreams and hence no legitimate 
opposition. Thus, Buddhadev Bhattacharyya claimed, the only alternative to 
the LF government is a better LF government. Politics then is reduced to 
efficiently implementing the only policies that exist. Politics becomes a matter 
of management, requiring technical skills, which experts will provide, leaving 
no space for the people or democracy. TINA 1s part of the culture of 
authoritarianism. 


If we have to think of alternatives, we have to dare to dream the impossible. 
The revolutionary communists did dream of the impossible in the form of the 
revolution, the impossible will he achieved once the revolution takes place. 
The revolution did take place, but only in very few countries and the mere 
fact of revolution did not guarantee the promised order. In fact, in most 
countries, either the revolution collapsed or new forms of exploitation and 
oppression were established. Change in human history has not always taken 
the route of the insurrectionary model of revolution as seen in France or Russia. 
In most countries there has been no revolutions nor ts revolution round the 
comer, for which we wait patiently. What do we do in these circumstances? 
The insurrectionary model of the revolution was forged under authoritarian and 
absolutist states, like Czarist Russia or monarchical France. The establishment 
of democracy has fundamentally changed the prospects of the old model of 
revolution. In fact, the reason why the orthodox model of revolution failed 
to materialize in Western Europe, which otherwise was the most developed 
capitalist zone of the world, was the coming of democracy. In fact, not only 
has democracy thwarted insurrections, no two democratic countries have ever 
gone to war. Paradoxically, revolutions, in the post war era, have occurred 
in communist countries all of which lacked democracy. Democracy thus opens 
up new possibilities of historical change, but for that we need new imaginaries 
and strategies of change. And it is on this counts that our collective failure 
has been truly immense. 


Why do we need to think of alternatives to the dominant model of 
development? We have to think of alternatives because this model of 
development just cannot provide its benefits equitably to the entire human race 
and leave enough for future generations and for other living beings. 
Colonization is central to this model of industrialization and development; this 
was not only true at the time of the birth of capitalism, but also true for the 
entire history of capitalism, including the present phase of globalisation. 
Though the forms of colonization has changed over time, it has always been 
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extremely violent, oppressive and exploitative, involving genocide, 
pauperization, displacement and de-industrialisation and the loss of common 
resources of the community, both physical and cultural. Marx called it the 
primitive accumulation of capital, it is primitive not because it happened long 
ago and its victims were primitive peoples but because it is the original source 
of capital which has been generated through large-scale violence. It ts a process. 
which is both central and contemporary to capitalism.? The tragedy of 
colonialism has to be repeated, and every time as more tragic, whenever 
capitalism is in crisis and has to renew or expand itself. 


Our received understanding of colonialism does not always bring out the 
colossal dimensions of the global genocide and destruction that capitalism 
unleashed from the time of its birth. We are more familiar with the loot and 
plunder and slavery that accompanied modern European colonialism; what is 
often overlooked is human history’s greatest genocide wherein the 
overwhelming majority of the indigenous population of three continents were 
decimated and they were occupied by European settlers. This happened to 
North America, South America and Australia. This should make America, not 
Auschwitz, the metaphor of genocide. The standard political economies of 
colonialism have to be supplemented by these tragedies. Alfred Crosby‘ has 
described what he calls ecological imperialism where besides traders and 
gunboats there were four agents of European expansion, namely, i. Human 
beings. ii. Animals closely associated with Europeans. including rats and mice. 
tii. Pathogens that cause epidemics like small pox, and iv. Weeds. 


Today we are witnessing another phase of colonization for which a 
legitimizing term has become fashionable globalisation—global flows of 
information, of culture, of finance, of ideas, of people, of goods. The world 
it is claimed is open like the Internet: economically the world has become 
one marketplace. Land, labour, capital and ideas freely move to buy and sell 
at the most competitive prices. Nations and states are becoming redundant, 
borders are supposed to vanish very soon. No center can control the new global 
order—the Internet is the best model and metaphor of this new world. 


Let us for a moment check out if this matches with our reality. Since 
nothing is purely local and unique under globalisation let us talk of what is 
happening in our immediate vicinity—Singur and Nandigram. Nearly all the 
factors of production are available there at the most competitive prices— 
labour, roads and ports have attracted Tata and Dow. There was one small 
hitch, land was, well, both free and unavailable at the same time. The laws 
of the global market seemed to have been suspended in communist Bengal. 
at least for one crucial factor of production. viz.. land. The government decided 
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to acquire land from the peasants and hand them over to Tata and Dow gratis, 
well almost. Land in Bengal is scarce, so it becomes particularly expensive, 
if available at all. So Mr Tata found the CPM’s hostility to the market, at least, 
the land market, very profitable; communist ideas are not always unpalatable 
to capital. Little did the CPM suspect that the progressive politics of Nehru 
and his family which communists in India and Russia found to be paving the 
path for a peaceful transition to socialism could now come to the aid of Tata 
and Dow. The Nehru family. prodded by the communists, made crucial changes 
in the Indian Constitution, which it was believed would facilitate the future 
switch to socialism hassle-free. Through a series of amendments, the 
fundamental right to property was initially pruned and finally simply dumped. 
As a result. if your property is acquired by the state, you cannot challenge 
it on any ground, be it the quantum of compensation or even the declared 
purpose of the state. So, land was acquired and handed over in a platter to 
Mr Tata by a communist government in Bengal. Period. 


Tata and Dow and their self-proclaimed agent, Buddhadev Bhattacharyya 
soon faced popular struggles against the state’s land grab programme. They 
however found their business and political rival’s hand in these uprisings. The 
state and the ruling party had to resort to murder, rape, arson, violence and 
lies to quell the rebellion. Why did the government not follow the logic and 
ideology of globalisation in its hid to set up car plants and chemical units? 
West Bengal has a wealth of skilled, educated and unemployed labour; Tata 
and Dow have the means and knowledge; the only thing missing is land. Neither 
is well endowed with land. In this age of globalisation. economic common sense 
should have prompted them to look for a place where land is in excess supply. 
I know of at least three places where land is abundant—United States of 
America, Canada and Australia. Of course, labour in these countries is very 
costly. I know of another simple solution—Indian labour is willing to migrate 
to the west at its own cost. But then, it could be argued that minimum wages 
must be pretty high in the west. Again. there is a simple solution—set up SEZs 
in America, where the normal laws of the land would be suspended. There 
is an added advantage, the infrastructure there is excellent and immigrants are 
known to work real hard. 


What kind of globalisation is it, where capital and goods and culture have 
freedom of access, but not labour or why should SEZs only come up in the 
non-western world? The reason is pretty simple—globalisation is not an 
innocent phenomenon quite in conformity to what it propounds. Globalisation 
is the most contemporary form of colonization. It is, of course, different from 
earlier terms of colonialism. It does not involve direct political rule. The present 
strategy of capitalist, colonialism is the creation of interconnected colonial 
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enclaves on a global scale, involving SEZs, new high-tech cities, pristine tourist 
zones and entertainment sectors. Special Economic Zones is the official form 
of this strategy, or Special Exploitation Zones as Medha Patkar has described 
them. SEZs are enclaves where the sovereignty of the nation state is suspended, 
of course, willingly. Hence, capital is allowed to loot, plunder, enslave, and 
not pay taxes or whatever is conducive for its profits without any legal or 
political opposition. It is a model of efficient colonialism where the writ of 
global capital reigns wherever it needs and not all over the country. Meanwhile 
the rest of the country can remain sovereign, democratic with a constitution 
“and rule of law, or even socialist. This vast hinterland is relegated to 
backwardness, misery and often civil wars. In the time of globalisation, if 
anything is truly global it is capital. SEZs are open to capital which is not 
bound to territorial nations. Thus even Indian or Chinese capital can become 
key investors in these global havens. It is pure economic sovereignty without 
any political or social responsibilities. 


A Critique of the Marxist Strategy of Development and Social Change 


Development is no longer measured by gross national product, or investment 
or growth rates; rather, development is evaluated in human terms and is 
rechristened as human development. Amartya Sen and others have tried to 
identify the indices of human development in different countries and regions. 
As a result of these initiatives, human development reports have been published 
by different states in India which are quite revealing. Kerala which is a low 
income state with low levels of growth, industrialization or investment has 
achieved high levels of human development in terms of the different indices 
of human development. This phenomenon has attracted worldwide attention 
and has been called the Kerala miracle. What is even more fascinating is the 
contrast between Kerala and West Bengal. In India Kerala’s HDI is highest, 
even comparable on many counts with the west, whereas West Bengal has 
become a middle level state, though its growth rate, investment or industrial 
development has been higher. The Kerala example has shown that important 
development goals can be achieved here and now. 


What Bengal badly needs is a new politics which will offer us alternative 
models of development and change, which can be implemented here and now. 
The major left argument is that no serious programme of change can be 
successful without first making a revolution. The right on the other hand argue 
that development is dependent on capital, which we lack, and hence have to 
attract. In the absence of any revolutionary possibility the left has become right 
and is concentrating on attracting capital for development whereas the right 
has become a kind of negative left by concentrating their attack on the left’s 
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right turn. Politics in Bengal is faced with an impasse; there seems to he no 
way out of this double bind. So, this becomes the most important task of this 
moment—imagine alternatives to get out of this impasse. So, instead of waiting 
for a revolution or capital for deliverance, let us work out strategies of change 
with our existing, resources. What can we do within this system, with all its 
oppressive structures and corruption and lack of capital? Let us concentrate 
on what we have, our resources and our possibilities. Here and now. 


Central to social change and development is the issue of agency. Which 
social class or group will lead and direct the process of change? Marxism 
privileges the rising classes as the agents of change. However, in the present 
era it reposes faith on the working class exclusively as the principal agent, 
as the other classes, including the bourgeoisie, no longer has any revolutionary 
potential. Lenin made a disingenuous move by arguing that the proletariat under 
capitalism is steeped in economic consciousness preventing it from radicalising 
its consciousness and hence. the intellectuals organised in the communist party 
provide the essential knowledge and leadership in making social change. With 
this the privileged agent of change is the communist party and the working 
class merely becomes the privileged instrument of change. In countries with 
backward capitalism the peasantry is accorded a limited and transitory role in 
anti-feudal social change. But in the transition to an industrial order the 
peasantry’s role would reach its limit and it is likely to oppose industrialisation 
unless the communist party guides it. 


The fundamental challenge that democracy poses to Marxism is to 
question the privileged position of the party and the proletariat. Privilege is 
an arrogant aristocratic legacy which democracy denies. Hence no class or 
knowledge system can claim privileges based on monopoly of truth or 
monopoly of agency. The Soviet experiment has exploded this myth. 


Everybody is autonomous and everybody can claim agency. Historical 
change, of course, ts the work of collective agents, but they are not pre-existing 
agents, but agents produced through common concerns and conversation and 
conflicts. The Marxist idea of historical space is, in the time of capitalism. 
global, which is why their all slogan is ‘workers of the world unite’. Again 
the privileged theatre of history is the entire world or at least the only 
concession is made to the space of the nation. There are many issues, which 
are global or national or regional, but there are also many issues, which are 
local. In fact large social and historical spaces disempower people and denude 
their autonomy and agency. Thus the local as the unit of democracy and human 
action becomes crucial, especially where technology has not expanded the unit 
of human operations, as in much of the third world countryside. We have to 
recognise the spatially layered nature of human activity and living and 
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corresponding to these spaces there has to be spheres of autonomy and agency. 
Of course linkages have to be established between these levels, but each level 
has to be recognised as autonomous spaces of human living and action. 


Besides the question of agency, we also have to address other issues like 
institutions and ideology, and ethics and aesthetics. Marxists are deeply 
suspicious of all existing institutions, as they believe that these are instruments 
for protecting the interests of the ruling classes only. Even if they can be 
temporarily used, in the long run either they would thwart revolutions or 
revolutions would sweep them away. Democracy has fundamentally opened 
up new possibilities for working within institutions and in the process reforming 
them or even transforming them in fundamental ways. Democracy even offers 
possibilities of creating new institutions. Institutions can become crucial sites 
of contest. Closely related to institutions is the question of ideology. What 
are the systems of beliefs, norms, knowledge, values and practices that are 
considered to be just and legitimate? Is there any single criterion of truth to 
determine the validity of any Ideology? Or is ideology to he subjected to the 
canons of democracy and made the subject of human conversation and hope 
to come up with consensus on issues attracting immediate action. Ideologies 
like Marxism are contrary to the democracy of the human imagination. 


Marxists in class divided societies look upon ethics with askance; the 
ethical, to them, is coterminous with the revolution and the post-revolutionary 
society. Everything else is merely-a means, and eminently justified to attain 
the revolutionary goal. Consequently, all institutions, including democracy, the 
rule of law and the constitution can be treated with scant respect and subverted 
when necessary. Even human beings become means. It can rightly be objected 
that the CPM has abandoned revolution and hence there is no reason for treating 
existing institutions or people as instruments. In a stroke of discursive 
disingeniuty the CPM has redefined its goal in terms of stages. The final stage. 
however elusive, lurks on the horizon. but what becomes more important is 
to stay in power and develop and improve the condition of Bengal and its 
people. Hence, staying:in power and development become the new goals and 
everything else, including faith in the revolution become merely means. The 
CPM’s Stalinist belief of course, a Stalinism tempered by electoral democracy. 
defines its basic attitude towards development, democracy, and 
industrialisation. This has had disastrous consequences for the social and moral 
fibre of Bengal, for both the individual as well as the republican pursuit of 
virtue and character. Any alternative’ imaginary of development and change 
has to bring back in the ethical where each and every person will be treated 
equally and with respect and will be equally entitled to live a full and free 
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life. This entails every person is equally entitled to the earth and its resources 
and a just share in the products of collective and cooperative human labour. 
To Marxists, the other is an enemy, a class enemy against whom a war has 
to be waged, to defeat him. This makes violence legitimate. As against this war 
ethic, we have to converse with the other, criticise, debate and discuss, where 
violence has no place. Closely related to the ethical is the aesthetic. The good 
and the beautiful are crucial matters of deliberation. How and where do we 
seek the good and the beautiful, in material abundance and mastery over nature 
or in a life of the mind, both intellectual and cultural. and 1n close harmony 
with nature? 


Towards an Alternative Imaginary of Development and Change 


Marxists romance with the idea of insurrectionary models of revolution has 
undermined the possibilities of democracy and has made revolution a sacred 
ideal beyond any questioning. Revolutions may be contingently necessary, but 
in other times we have to draw up strategies of development and change, which 
could he legitimately argued and implemented then and there. In this context. 
we need to seriously rethink the possibilities of justice, under conditions of 
democracy, in the Indian Constitution. I would, in particular, highlight a crucial 
chapter of our constitution, which has been totally forgotten, but a chapter 
which is as full of possibilities as some of the world’s greatest manifestoes, 
like the American Declaration of Independence, the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and Citizen and the Communist Manifesto. I am referring 
particularly to the Directive Principles of State Policy. read along with the 
chapter on Fundamental Rights and the Preamble and the system of self- 
government at the local level in the Indian Constitution. These provide us with 
a vision of justice, which can be used not only, to judge the development 
policies and goals of the Indian state but also to be used as a guide for action 
and a vision of the fulure. 


We are all familiar with our Fundamental Rights. which are justiciable 
i.e. enforceable by law courts. The Directive Principles (DP). on the other hand. 
is not justiciable. It was a promise of justice made by the founders of the Indian 
Constitution but unfortunately an unredeemed promise. If we have to fight for 
justice let us invoke what has been promised in the Constitution itself. It makes 
for greater acceptability. The DP makes the state responsible for ‘securing 
and protecting as effectively as it may a social order in which justice, social 
economic and political, shall inform all the institutions of the national 
life.’(Art. 38.1) It lays down basic principles of justice and expounds new rights 
and calls for new institutions to secure justice. Art.38.2 states: 


‘The state shall, in particular, strive to minimise the inequalities in 
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income, and endeavour to eliminate inequalities in status, facilities and 
opportunities, not only among individuals but also amongst groups of 
people residing in different areas or engaged in different vocations.’ 


It adds ‘that the ownership and control of the material resources of 
the community are so distributed as best to subserve the common 
good;’(Art.39b) and ‘that the operation of the economic system does not 
result in the concentration of wealth and means of production to the 
common detriment;’(Art.39c). 


Besides the standard rights guaranteed in the Fundamental Rights, the DP 
enunciates some very important new rights like ‘the right to an adequate 
means of livelihood’. (Art.39a) It also calls for ‘securing the right to work, 
to education and to public assistance in cases of unemployment, old 
age, sickness and disablement, and in other cases of undeserved 
want.’(Art.4 I) It further directs the state to secure to all workers ‘a living 
wage, conditions of work ensuring a decent standard of life and full 
enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural opportunities and, in 
particular, the State shall endeavour to promote cottage industries on an 
individual or cooperative basis in rural areas.’(Art.43) 


The DP makes another very important injunction about our political 
institutions. Art.40 says: 


‘The State shall take steps to organise village panchayats and endow 
them with such powers and authority as may be necessary to enable them 
to function as units of self-government.’ 


Under Rajiv Gandhi’s initiative the Constitution was amended for making 
panchayati raj mandatory. Art.243G entrusts panchayats and muncipalities to 
prepare and implement plans and schemes for economic development and 
social justice at the local level. They are also empowered to levy taxes and 
duties. Further a District Planning Committee has to be set up to consolidate 
the plans prepared by panchayats and municipalities in the district and to 
prepare draft plan for the district as_a.whole. (Art.243ZD) Panchayats for the 
first time institutionalises direct democracy and the representation of women. 
With this India embarked on the world’s largest and greatest experiments in 
democracy and self-government at the grass roots level. Of course, not many 
states have enacted adequate and appropriate laws for their effective 
implementation and nor have the people and political parties and organisations 
been able to realise its potential and possibilities. The only exception is the 
Kerala Shastra Sahitya Parishad led movement for a peoples’ plan in Kerala. 
Panchayati raj almost promises Gandhi’s dream of India as constituted by self- 
governing village republics. This vision is truly a recipe for revolution albeit 
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a peaceful and democratic revolution. We often blame constitutions and laws 
for being inadequate but in our case it is the people and their leaders, 
organisations and representatives who have failed miserably to make adequate 
use of our Constitution. Unfortunately most of our radical or popular 
democratic mass movements have not fully explored the democratic 
possibilities in our Constitution and this includes movements as far apart as 
the Narmada Bachao Andolan or the Maoists. Of course. in many parts of rural 
India feudal power prevents any kind of democratic politics where .popular 
resistance has to he first built alongside formal democratic participation. Some 
social movements have successfully appealed to the higher courts to pass 
orders, which have made way for the mid-day meal for children or the right 
to food and work. Another major achievement of popular movements is the 
Right to Information Act. But in almost all these cases none of these 
movements or organisations participates in the formal democratic process from 
panchayats to parliament. 


It should be remembered that the above articles of the constitution enables 
the legislature to pass necessary laws. The laws either have not been enacted 
or they are caricatures of the intention and the possibilities of the constitution. 
This is best reflected in another radical feature of our constitutien, namely, 
the right to property, or actually its gradual elimination from the chapter on 
fundamental rights. This makes for radical possibilities. The Indian Constitution 
enables capital or high-end urban land to he acquired by the state without any 
compensation. Yet there is no law on our statute books which can say takeover 
excess land allotted to factories or the land of closed units, as was very rightly 
pointed out by the Left government in Bengal when they wanted to give land 
to the Tatas. But for more than a century there is a law to compulsorily acquire 
agricultural and forestland and all governments including communist ones, 
make best use of this colonial legacy. As a result. the absence of the right 
to property has actually enabled the government, including communist 
governments, to actively help capital in its primitive accumulation process of 
expropriating the peasantry of its land and livelihood. It is the greatest fraud 
on the Constitution because the right to property was removed from the chapter 
on fundamental rights through a protracted legal and political battle, primarily 
to abolish feudal landlordism, and distribute land to the tiller and to battle big 
capital. And the left in India played no mean part in this exercise. Yet, today 
the absence of the right to property helps capital and the state to deny the 
peasantry any legal remedy against the forcible acquisition of agricultural land. 


Given these constitutional possibilities what kind of development strategy 
can we imagine? In this concluding part, we shall very schematically outline 
some strategies in different spheres. First, we must identify the spatial unit 
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of development; is it the state or region. the nation or as in vogue the entire 
globe? Though capital and technology operate at the global level the people 
overwhelmingly work and live at the local level, in villages and towns. Hence 
if development has to he people-driven and sustainable, we have to operate 
at the local level. Though the focus should be on villages or gram panchayats 
and towns, there are many issues, which have to be addressed at the district 
level by coordinating village level work. Most states or provinces in India are 
larger than independent nation states and districts are large enough to handle 
macro issues. Of course, necessary linkages would be made with the outside 
world. This means the focus of political activity, including popular campaigns, 
must be primarily pitched at the district level. If districts become autonomous 
and democratic units of self-government then all questions of development and 
change should be decided by the people of the district and not by the market, 
or the central state or party or capital. 


Earlier, we spoke of agency and had questioned the privileges claimed 
by the proletariat and the communist party. The kind of development 
perspective I am proposing calls for two kinds of agents; first, is all labouring 
people, and second is a key public institution. namely, a suitably modified 
education system. This is the political prerequisite of any egalitarian 
development model. Centralised political parties all over the world, have 
usurped political power usually by allying with elites and powerful social 
classes. The most authoritarian and efficient political machinery was conceived 
by Lenin in his famous 1904 tract, ‘What is to be Done?’ As a reaction to this 
phenomenon there has been a shift in favour of voluntary social action or the 
NGO sector as it is popularly called; and new social movements—raising a 
host of issues, like environment, development, gender, human rights. the rights 
of the oppressed and the marginalized, et cetera. Jai Prakash Narayan and Rajni 
Kothari strongly advocated this development and called it the non-party 
political process. JP even called for building a non-party democracy in 
India. 


The question of organisation is important. The alternative to political 
parties is not the banishing of all kinds of political organisations but re- 
conceiving the form and nature of political organisations so that they could 
be prevented from usurping power and create a situation where the space of 
popular initiatives ever expands. The complexity and diversity of Indian society 
makes unified political parties an authoritarian patron and benefactor of the 
people and not their representative. Thus peoples’ organisations must take more 
and more the form of a platform or network or front of different organisations, 
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each operating with a large measure of autonomy. In other words, a broad 
social coalition of the labouring people must be built based on a common 
agreement on justice. The fundamental rights and the directive principles of 
the Indian constitution provide us with a broad paradigm of justice. This social- 
coalition and political platform or coalition must be built from below, at the 
district level. These district-level efforts must be coordinated at the state-level 
as well. It is crucial for this platform to participate in the formal democratic 
process, especially elections and the running of panchayats and municipalities. 
In other words, existing non-party social and political movements and 
organisations like human rights groups, peasant organisations or women’s 
groups etc. should not only continue to do what they are dotng but also must 
come together in larger political platforms or fronts and assume more political 
responsibility. This is not a task which ts as difficult as tt appears to be because 
there are many organisations and movements which exist and work 
independently, they have to be brought together to share a common perspective 
on justice and assume greater political responsibility. Initially, district or block- 
level conferences of these organisations and concerned people can start the 
process of building a district-level political front or platform. Political parties 
willing to join this coalition can also be involved. For realising self-government 
at the local level these platforms must demand a radical restructuring of 
political power from the state to the districts and villages. 


The other key agent and tool of development and change is the education 
system. Education has always been used to cater to the economic and 
ideological needs of dominant social forces. Today, education is increasingly 
geared to the requirements of global capitalism instead of , meeting people’s 
needs our education system acts as a gigantic sieve, which continuously 
eliminates students who do not meet the needs of global capital. The others 
find places in subaltern layers of the economy or administration. As a result 
the education system involves waste and incompetence on a colossal scale. The 
other obscene feature of this system is that the doors of education are 
permanently closed to a huge number of children. The idols of our education 
today, are the IITs and IIMs—providing technological and managerial skills 
to service global capital. The emancipatory possibilities of education have been 
transformed into world-class technical skills and services, subsidised by the 
Indian state, needed by global capital. 


If education has to serve our people and our community from the lowest 
level, we need to make major changes in the goals, content and structure of 
education. The education system produces and reproduces knowledge, skills 
and different cultural practices, like art and music. The education system in 
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India is split into two compartments, with internal hierarchies in each. The 
first is the formal or official system and the other is traditional. We are more 
familiar with the formal system of schools and colleges, but there is a large 
pool of knowledge skills and cultural practices, which are produced and 
reproduced within traditional society, sometimes formally, more often 
informally. Agriculture, traditional industries and crafts, traditional medicine, 
folk arts and our whole repertoire of music and dance hoth folk and classical 
forms continue to flourish by this informal system of education which is often 
local and regional. In fact. the most important contribution of India to world 
knowledge and culture is in the field of Indian philosophy and music,and 
traditional institutions, both formal and informal, largely sustain both of them. 
A large part of the modern system is marked by massive waste, redundancy 
and parasitism; whereas, because of want of proper institutional support many 
traditional knowledge systems and skills are stmply becoming extinct. The 
crucial question is what role could these systems of knowledge play in building 
a just, good and beautiful society? 


We had proposed the district as the most feasible unit of development and 
democracy; likewise, in the sphere of education too, the district should be the 
key unit of operation to cater to the diversity of culture, knowledge, skills and 
needs. It follows that every district must contain the key institutions of 
education, namely, schools, colleges, including technical and professional 
colleges, and a university. These institutions, instead of being pale and 
emaciated copies of global institutions, must have a distinct character and 
function of their own. They would be expected to perform the following roles: 
first, they would primarily serve the knowledge-based needs, both theoretical 
and practical, of the people of the district: secondly, they would bridge the 
divide between the modern and the traditional systems of knowledge by 
opening, up to the other and by mutual respect and learning: finally no society 
or institution can flourish if it is closed hence district universities particularly, 
should he open to the outside world. 


This plan at first sight, appears formidable in terms of resources—where 
are the trained people and the money? Since my plan is based on the politics 
of here and now, rather than wait for the revolution or for the mega funds 
to set up fancy institutions, we need to spell out an action plan with existing 
resources. Almost all districts have colleges and hospitals, but people running 
them are either poorly trained or are underutilised, especially in colleges. To 
start with a leading college could he awarded autonomous status and deserving 
teachers could be brought there from the district or even from outside and 
gradually it could he further upgraded into a postgraduate college or university. 
District level hospitals could be used for medical education, at least at the 
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diploma, if not graduate level, the non-clinical subjects could he taught at the 
district university or any college and some advance part of the medical 
education could be conducted at other state level medical colleges. So without 
much extra expenditure a university or a medical college could be set up, 
engineering colleges are already coming up. What is more important and 
challenging is reorienting university and technological and medical education 
by intergrating with traditional knowledge systems and addressing the needs 
of the district. 


There are not only two systems of knowledge but two systems of needs 
as well. Modern needs, like building a concrete house, is addressed by the 
modern system, but traditional needs, like improving the quality of a mud house 
is left unaddressed. And most people like in mud houses or in shacks and slums. 
This is where the two systems of knowledge and skills must integrate, learning 
from each other. The best example of such an enterprise is the work of Laurie 
Baker in Kerala. On a much larger scale the two systems of knowledge and 
needs must meet and interact at the school level. Our modern method and 
content of schooling is essentially a device to colonise the minds of our people, 
first by the British and now by their Indian disciples. Our schools have to 
undergo three kinds of transformation, first, schooling, must liberate us, 
emancipate us; for that it should be a place for creativity. critical thinking and 
play. Secondly, it should be related to the life experiences of the students and 
their community; and finally, the content of education should be based on both 
modern and traditional systems of knowledge and needs. To start with this 
requires that students in schools study, in addition to science and maths. 
agriculture and local art and crafts. This means there would be an additional 
lot of teachers who would be the local peasant—the potter, the weaver, the 
blacksmith. the folk singer or the cook. The school would he the meeting 
ground for interaction and learning and improvement of new and old 
knowledge and needs. Institutionalised support for research and critical thinking 
and interaction with modern sciences could’overcome the ossification, which 
has come about over several centuries in most traditional knowledge systems 
and practices. This again can be done now and here. The other imperative is 
to universalise school] education, which in turn, would considerably solve the 
problem of unemployed graduates. 


Any alternative development strategy requires serious thinking and research 
and planning. Planning presupposes a detailed mapping of the resources and 
needs and possibilities of the entire.district, starting from the villages. This again, 
at first glance, appears to be a mind-boggling task. It does not require the central 
Planning Commission to be replicated at every district. Schools, colleges and 
universities of the district, including teachers and students. can primarily do the 
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theoretical and technical aspects of resource mapping and planning. Public 
participation in the development process can be ensured by different political 
organisations and platforms and the democratic decision-making will obviously 
be done by the panchayats. The KSSP led people’s plan campaign? in Kerala 
showed the relevance and feasibility of such an exercise by the people. Such 
autonomous district level plans would ensure that many experiments would be 
conducted in different districts and only their results will enable us to judge the 
merits of different development strategies. Any such development plan must 
address some of the following issues and problems: 


Agriculture: It is now officially admitted that agriculture in West Bengal 
has reached the limits of the possibilities of land reforms; in fact, agriculture 
is facing a crisis. Input costs is rising rapidly leading to steep decline in profits 
from agricultural produce, which in turn is causing reverse leasing and loss 
of land by poor peasants. There has been a phenomenal rise in the number 
of agricultural labourers, resulting in large scale outmigration including 
trafficking. Agriculture seems to be unable to sustain the village population. 
In spite of left propaganda rural poverty does not tend to go down. The LF 
government has come up with two major strategies; first, the are advocating 
modern industrialisation on a large scale to absorb the rural poor and secondly, 
they are trying to get out of this crisis by inviting big capital like Reliance 
to properly buy, store and market the rural produce. The first claim is an 
outright lie; modern Industry is extremely capital intensive and whatever 
workforce it employs is highly skilled. It, of course has need for domestics, 
drivers, security guards and so on. The introducton of large firms and modem 
marketing methods would generate greater incomes for bigger farmers, but it 
is likely to make food even scarcer for the poor: in fact, agricultural production 
patterns would change in favour of crops having a high demand among the 
rich, further generating hunger among the poor. 


Other solutions like cooperatives, higher support prices for agricultural 
produce, further land reforms, including land to the tiller and a serious 
reconsideration of modern agricultural technology have to be explored. 


Village Industries: The surplus population, both in villages and cities, can 
be absorbed in what has been called village industries, that is, traditional 
technology based artisanal and craft production, like weaving, pottery, etc. Two 
major changes have to be made here, first, village industries must interact with 
modern science for making improvements in products, design and technology, 
secondly, these must try to replace factory made goods. If we look at our every 
day life we can easily identity many factory or machine made goods, which can 
be replaced by existing or suitably modified traditional products. Some examples 
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could help draw up such a strategy like replacing plastic waste-paper baskets by 
bamboo ones, using traditional insulation material for keeping modern houses 
cool, like palm leaf mats; replacing all towels in government offices or even in 
our homes by gamchhas; replacing synthetic carpets and mats by traditional mats 
or weavers of gumchhas could be encouraged to weave cushion covers and table 
cloth; popularising palm leaf hats or tokas to protect us from heat and rain; we 
just have to innovate, which will give a precious jolt to our stagnant and dying 
rural technology. Hand made products are not only beautiful but consume far 
less energy and are ecologically sustainable. Similarly human labour could be 
used much more extensively even in modern cities like rickshaws and cycles 
lanes could be earmarked especially in newly planned towns. 


Industry: The CPM’s attitude towards capitalist industrialisation has truly 
undergone a revolutionary transformation; earlier, it believed that under 
conditions of imperialism capitalist industrialisation is impossible and whatever 
industry existed the CPM fought a determined battle to get a better bargain 
for labour. It supported industry in the public sector and small and medium 
national capital. The left’s militancy drove industry out of Bengal and the left 
too was defeated in the early the 1970s resulting in a historic compromise with 
capital and the state. The left particularly after the 1990s went all out to attract 
investments; in fact it now equated development with investments. What could 
a pro-people attitude towards industry be? Since industry per se will not 
generate employment or eradicate poverty, but is likely to create an enclave 
model of development, resulting in a situation of internal colonialism, setting 
conditions for investments will not harm the people. So the state can lay down 
certain parameters like spatial location or even the kind of industry to be set for 
example, is the motorcar industry as important as say goods needed by ordinary 
people or industries which are ecologically sustainable. It has been argued by 
eminent economists, like Amartya Sen that the state today is starved of capital 
and hence has to accept whatever an investor dictates. Then, why not allow 
the Tatas to set up their people’s car project in the Kolkata maidan, where 
customers can just walk into the car factory to buy a real cheap car straight 
from the assembly line. thus eliminating trade margins entirely? It would then 
cost Rs.80,000.00 only. 

Political Struggles: Ultimately, any strategy of development is determined 
by politics, by political struggles and people’s political power. This requires 
the broadest possible people’s front assisted by public institutions like the 
education system and by participating in democratic institutions. 


An earlier Bengali version appeared in Unnayan Vitarka edited by R. Bandyapadhyay 
et. al, Kolkata, Charchapad, 2009. 
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POLITICS OF GOVERNANCE IN RURAL WEST BENGAL 
Arup Kumar Sen* 


Introduction 


West Bengal has experienced more than three decades of Left Front rule. 
Diverse explanations have been offered by social scientists to explain this 
unique phenomenon. Atul Kohli has characterized this rule as ‘the rise of 
reform communism’. How the Party maintained its rule can be an interesting 
area of research. It should be noted in this context that the Communist Party 
of India (Marxist}—CPI(M)}dictated the mode of functioning of the Left 
Front. So the dynamics of Left Front (LF) rule should be studied in the 
perspective of the mode of operation of the CPI (M). 


Actually, in its early years, the LF government avoided the path of open 
violence in social transformation and concentrated its attention on winning the 
confidence of the rural voters. To put it in the words of Kohli (1990): 


The success of the Naxalites among the peasantry forced the CPM to take 
peasant support seriously. The result was that over the last two decades the 
CPM increasingly became a rural party with the bulk of its seats being won in 
the rural constituencies and its programme being concentrated in the villages.' 


A recent report of the World Bank has noted that “attention to land reform 
is widely seen as one of the key reasons for the remarkable political stability 
in West Bengal’’.2 But the current land acquisition strategy of the LF 
government for industrialization has led to a ‘legitimation crisis’. This crisis 
should be judged in the light of rural governance in West Bengal. 


Panchayats and the Mode of Governance 


Immediately after coming to power in 1977, the LF government started 
reforming the mode of local governance in rural West Bengal. The first 
panchayat elections were held in 1978 under the new regime. Since then 
elections to panchayats have been held on a regular basis in our state and 
contested along party-political lines. The success of LF candidates in these 
elections had been overwhelming until the last panchayat elections (2008) in 
which the hegemonic rule of the LF in panchayat institutions came to an end. 
The LF candidates were defeated in many districts. In 2003, 71% gram 
panchayats, 86% panchayat samitis and 88% zilla parishads were controlled 
by the Left. In 2008, these proportions were reduced to 49% for gram 
panchayats, 69% for panchayat samitis and 76% for zilla parishads.° 


* Dr. Sen is Reader, Department of Commerce, Serampore College, Serampore. 
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Under the LF regime, panchayat raj institutions have come to represent 
an alternative structure of authority to the police, civil service officers and 
other official departments such as revenue and irrigation, in the rural areas.‘ 
In the early period of panchayat rule, local activists of the CPI(M) often 
resorted to political tactics to challenge the administrative officers, and B.D.O.s 
were the frequent targets for such actions at the local level. Village supporters 
would be mobilized by party activists and the B.D.O. would be gheraoed in 
his office. In course of time, the civil servants accepted that the political 
opposition to the LF government was unlikely to defeat it in the near future 
and a general willingness to compromise was shown on the part of those 
directly involved.’ 


In a report prepared for the government of West Bengal in the early 1990s 
on the mode of functioning of panchayat institutions, it was found that the 
panchayats brought in a middle category of society in key positions and many 
of them were school teachers. The firm control of the rural middle class over 
the panchayats did not change in the coming years. The largest occupational 
group elected at the highest level of panchayat administration, zilla parishad, 
in 1993 was that of teachers (32.5%). It should be noted in this connection 
that school teachers as an important component of the rural middle class played 
an important role in legitimising the rule of the CPI(M) in Rural Bengal. In 
fact, they acted as a crucial link between the peasants and the party by placing 
themselves in various committees. One zonal committee secretary of the CPI 
(M) in the Medinipur district stated in an interview in 2001 that 40 out of 
60 zonal committee members were primary school teachers and only five or 
six of them were committed to both politics and teaching.’ 


While recollecting his field experience in some villages of the Bardhaman 
district in the early 1990s, Neil Webster noted : 


Twelve years ago, when first conducting research in the area, reference 
was often made to the village ‘babus’, those who had wealth and a strong 
political presence in the village, the village leaders ... When poor Scheduled 
Caste men were asked why they do not speak, the most frequent reply was 
“What would I have to say ? I just sit and listen to the others”. When asked 
who is speaking at these meetings—it is the ‘babus’. The difference between 
twelve years ago and today is that the babus are now CPI-M members or 
activists, 10 

The voiceless conditions of marginal people in the villages found in 
Webster’s study may not be true for villages in West Bengal in general. Pranab 
Bardhan and Dilip Mookherjee jointly conducted a study involving a sample 
of 80 villages in West Bengal and collected data concerning the operation of 
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panchayats between 1978 and 1998. It was found that landless agricultural 
workers, women and SC/ST members can now stand up in public meetings 
and openly pose critical questions regarding public services to village leaders. 
But many serious limitations of the panchayat administration in West Bengal 
were revealed in the study. The village households, owning more than five 
acres of land, were vastly overrepresented in the gram panchayats (GPs)—a 
group of less than four per cent of households in the village held approximately 
one-third of GP seats throughout the period of study (1978-1998). The under- 
representation was greatest for the landless. Villages with greater landlessness 
or low-caste status among the poor received substantially less resources as a 
whole. Moreover, allocation of benefits followed political party lines—those 
who do not belong to the party locally in power got severely discriminated 
against.!! 

A field study of two villages in the Bardhaman district showed that in 
certain cases the marginal people in rural Bengal have been able to raise their 
voices by affiliating themselves with the CPI(M).'2 In a CPI(M)-dominated 
village in the same district, one agricultural labourer communicated to the field 
researcher that actually comrades, not panchayats, rule the village and decide 
the names of beneficiaries. !? 


In a very recent study of two villages in Bardhaman and North 24 Parganas 
it was noted how party-society evolved by eclipsing the older form of patron- 
client relationship based on social and economic hierarchies. The CPI (M) was 
the primary agent to bring about this change. It was argued by the researcher 
that “Party-society was a big step in democratizing rural politics”.'4 But the 
story is not so simple. In a village in the Bankura district, 1t was found that 
the 40 - plus village leader of the CPI(M) belongs to the low-caste ‘Majhi’ 
community . In his early years he had to swallow humiliation and even physical 
torture by a school teacher belonging to a high caste. But when the field 
researcher wanted to talk to a woman panchayat member belonging to the 
lower-caste ‘Doni’ community , he replied : “It is useless talking to her. She 
does not know anything. Moreover, she is not our party member.”!5 


Politics of Governance 
In the late 1990s, Partha Chatterjee and his associates argued that it is the 
normative principles of the ‘modern regime of power’ which the CPI(M) seeks 
to reproduce in its organizational practice. They noted in this context that the 
Party’s cadre is engaged on a everyday basis in political work at the village 
level in connection with the running of the panchayats.!6 
In a seminal lecture (2005), Partha Chatterjee argued that upto the end 
of the 1970s ideology played an important role in Indian politics. The popularity 
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of a political leader depended on the sacrifices (s)he made. But a new paradigm 
has emerged in Indian politics in the last three decades. The present-day 
political leaders seem to be self-centred, opportunist, greedy and consumerist 
persons. Ordinary people are forced to negotiate with such local leaders in 
everyday life. Violence and the threat of violence have become an organic 
part of this “politics of governance”, argued Chatterjee!’ 

The new paradigm of politics identified by Chatterjee may be helpful in 
understanding the CPI(M)’s politics in West Bengal in recent years. Anuj 
Pandey’s rise to power in the Lalgarh region is an exemplary case of such 
politics: 

_ The Binpur Zonal Committee Secretary of the CPI(M), Anuj Pandey was 
the undisputed party leader in the Lalgarh belt .He ruled with an iron hand 
and had rarely faced any resistance from any corner. Nobody—including the 
police and administration—dared question him. He went on amassing wealth 
using his post and proximity to influential district leaders. His rise to power 
is a rags-to-riches story. His grandfather had migrated to Lalgarh from Uttar 
Pradesh to work as a priest. The family was given a small plot of land at 
Dharampur where they built a hut . His father carried on the family profession, 
working hard to support his family . But Anuj chose politics. Soon after passing 
out from school he joined the SFI . He never looked back. By the late 1990s, 
he had become the uncrowned king of Lalgarh-Dharampur. He moved around 
with private security guards, who reportedly carried AK-47 rifles. In the recent 
tribal revolt in Lalgarh, palatial house at Dharampur was demolished, along 
with all furniture and fittings . Pandey managed to escape to Midnapore town 
and had been given police protection. '® 


- Jayaprakash Narayan warned long back that the success of Panchayat Raj 
would depend upon the extent to which organized political parties refrained 
from interfering with it and “trying to convert it into their handmaiden, and 
using it as a jumping ground to climb to power.”!? The panchayat institutions 
in West Bengal made a reverse journey in the last 30 years. What happened 
in rural West Bengal under the LF rule can be characterized as “passive 
revolution” in the Gramscian sense. In spite of a change in political regime, 
no significant empowerment took place in the everyday life of rural subalterns. 
The mass upsurge in Singur and’ Nandigram against land acquisition and the 
tribal revolt in Lalgarh bear testimony to the weak foundations of LF rule in 
rural West Bengal. 


Notes 
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CONTESTING VISIONS OF GOOD LIFE: ‘UNCIVIL’ 
BATTLES IN WEST BENGAL 


Prothoma Rai Chaudhuri* 


The promise of empowering citizens, especially the ones suffering from 
manifold enforced disabilities, is in many ways central to the ethics of a 
democratic political system and the practices of what may be called democratic 
governance by which democratic states and agencies therein legitimize 
themselves in the present times. The policies of empowerment are important 
because those are supposed to be the crucial channels through which collective 
visions of ‘good life’ may be attained. It is common knowledge that educational 
institutions have a foremost role to play in initiating (though by no means 
exhausting) the process of empowerment particularly in a state like India where 
the lack of education is a pervasive feature of society leading to chronic 
under-development of all kinds. It therefore becomes conspicuous that there 
has been for quite some time now a disquieting development in matters so 
basic as educational curricula and learning ideologies in two sets of educational 
institutions in the state of West Bengal which has in a major way resulted 
in the promise of empowerment being held hostage to uncivil battles of a 
particular kind. This is unfortunate for many reasons, not the least because 
the recipients of education in this particular case are situated at the lowest 
rung of the social hierarchy and become hapless victims in an uncivil battle 
between rival forces both of which ironically pledge to take them towards 
betterment and an empowered existence. It is also significant to note that the 
rival forces very strangely are almost mirror-images of each other without 
possibly realizing so themselves and thus the contest that they put up is not 
so much over rival values and norms per se as it is over basically similar values 
being expressed in opposed terms and parlances resulting in cyclical hatred, 
mistrust and animosity. 

This paper highlights this uncivil battle by attempting to do the following 
things: firstly we begin by tracing the effects of misinterpreting the Western 
civic virtue tradition on fanning uncivil battles, explain what the ‘battle’ is 
all about and briefly comment on its connection with and impact on civil 
society. In the second section we proceed to identify one major protagonist 
in this contest and examine its nature in details pointing out its contribution 
to the battle. Thereafter we move to locating its ‘rival’ and explore its character. 
In the fourth section we point out the similarities among the ‘rivals’ and finally 


* Smt. Rai Chaudhuri is ESRI, Department of Political Science, St. Xavier’s 
College, Kolkata. 
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make our observations on the prospects for empowerment, good life and civil 
society based on our preceding analysis. 


I 


Empowering Embedded Selves 


On the question of what maximizes social solidarity and political efficacy there 
is little agreement among theorists and social scientists. We may for example 
consider the civic virtue tradition in Western political theory which revolves 
around the idea of the construction of a moral community of citizens. Based 
on exaltation of the ancient city-states as the exemplary sites of virtues and 
virtuous citizens this tradition invariably has a nostalgia for the ‘glorious’ past. 
It argues that the full realization of citizenship values can only take place in 
the sphere of political activity and therefore an individual is ‘totalized’ only 
as a citizen.! The moral basis of social existence is thus clearly made a matter 
of public concern. It is characterized in terms of community ties, ‘conscience 
collectivities’, the notion of political obligation on the pattern of the ‘general 
will’ and a participatory public realm. It is relevant to note in this connection 
that a perverted understanding of this civic virtue tradition can lead to major 
manifestations of incivility in society and this is what has actually happened 
with regard to the Hindu ultra-Right versus Christian missionary question in 
some states of India which we propose to explore fully in this article. When 
religious identity (which is one of the primary communal markers) of a group 
of people defines its existence and calls for its preeminence with respect to 
the supposed inferiority of other religious groups, hails its own practices, 
customs, ideologies, ways of living and thinking as superior and labours to 
underline its differences with the people of other religious groups an imposed 
and distorted communitarian ‘oneness’ follows. As a result universality of aims 
is sacrificed; exclusion becomes the order of the day and a form of violence 
that is at times couched and covert but explicit and threatening at other times 
sweeps the society. 


In this article we relate this phenomenon to an additional category. The 
concept of civil society which is sometimes idealized to refer to a way of 
arranging life and activities which is beyond the invasion of such 
communitarian identity markers and the differences resulting from there is 
especially susceptible to collapse under the pressure of such threats. Without 
going into a full-fledged and separate discussion on civil society we may note 
that its weakness is usually a direct cause of major shortcomings in any state 
in general and democratic states in particular. Thus the nature of the civil 
society is inextricably bound up with a discussion of this sort. The emphasis 
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on virtues, values, morality, the ‘holy community of fellow-beings’ are all 
offshoots of the civic virtue tradition and in a state like West Bengal (and 
India too) where the Western concept of civil society is not strongly entrenched 
but has been accommodated to co-exist uneasily with overlapping and diverse 
social cleavages and a host of Gemeinschaft identities it 1s very easy and quite 
tempting in fact to give a short shrift to democratic and secular needs and 
to unduly celebrate the ‘oneness’ of the virtuous and the moral and to denigrate 
the lack of virtues and values in the ‘others’. Our unwillingness and inability 
to tide over the existing commlnitarian differences with a view to arriving 
at shared notions of good life and public good becomes the dominant, aspect 
of the civil society then. It is also crucial to note that there remains a hidden 
but natural potential for incivility and aggression in all civil societies.* A threat 
and fear of violence always lurk behind the benign image of civil societies. 
It is our submission here that this violence need not necessarily be actual or 
even physical; it 1s not invariably manifested in a destruction or physical 
annihilation of the ‘other’ but violence can take many subtle forms as well. 
The use of aggression in one’s vocabulary and body language, for example, 
or the virtual obliteration of viable alternatives which one may opt for, or the 
use of metaphors and phrases that make it impossible to have a democratized 
setting are all reflections of violence and it 1s through these instances that the 
extent of civility in civil society can be interrogated. 

The diverse policies of democratic governance have over the years more 
or less bypassed some sections of the population. The tribal population in India 
is one such which has been disproportionately affected by the process of 
development and has almost always suffered as victims of ‘development’. 
Over the years this issue has given rise to many debates on displacement, 
development, resettlement and the like in the wider socio-political context but 
the condition of the tribal groups has never improved radically, and it is alleged 
that efforts by the state at minimizing their suffering have been only marginal, 
temporary and palliative in nature. Coupled with this is the general fact that 
the tribes are at the lowest end of any standard development index, showing 
poor record in, inter alia, education and employment. In sum the tribal people 
of India are a typical instance of a category which has remained outside the 
pale of ‘civilization’, so to say and thus the ‘civilized’ citizens have considered 
it their responsibility to ‘civilize’ them and launch a new phase in what is 
commonly referred to as the ‘white man’s burden’ in history. The colonial 
master with a self-assigned duty of improving and uplifting the ‘backward’ 
natives has now been replaced by the educated urban citizens of the same 
country who feel the ‘burden’ of’being the ‘civilized’ people and thus take it 
upon themselves to act as the supervisors and implementers of a ‘civilizational’ 
mission: 
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Behind the apparently simple act of benevolent charity and the seemingly 
benign desire to uplift their status one can discover traces of a deep-rooted 
intention of the benefactors to mould the lives and thoughts of the tribal people 
along the lines of their own ideologies and moral preferences. This is what 
characterizes this kind of a social charity—it is not just an amelioration of 
their conditions in their own ways but an improvement of their living standards 
so that they can become virtual ‘loyalists’ of the group of people who carry 
out the educational programme. It is indeed doubtful whether the benefactors 
would have felt half as motivated to undertake the social charity and play the 
role of the socially useful citizens had the ‘loyalty’ of the beneficiaries not 
been at stake. When there are rival interests at work and there are competing 
groups of benefactors trying to win over the beneficiaries this whole narrative 
assumes special importance. The mission becomes a virtual battle, the civil 
society a battle-field, the benefactors the soldiers in the battle, the beneficiaries 
the pawns and their autonomy and self-development the biggest casualties. 


We now proceed to find out how some educational institutions have been 
entrusted by different socio-religious and socio-political organizations with this 
significant task of ‘civilizing’ those citizens who, it is believed, need to be 
‘civilized’ and ‘modernized’ adequately in order to become ‘worthy’ citizens 
of the country. A notable feature in this enterprise is the common perception 
that the Government, be it the Union or the state, is incapable of and perhaps 
disinterested to bring about this improvement and therefore it is the civil society 
and its institutions which must rise to the occasion and do the needful. The 
standard argument which goes is like this that as we all know educational 
institutions are the foremost agencies of political socialization and to that extent 
these are important and visible civil societal actors as well. By the systematic 
dissemination of knowledge and the encouragement of the growth of a spirit 
of inquiry these are expected to foster a critical mind which questions the status 
quo and only then accepts what it thinks to be justified. Education is thus an 
important step in the direction of empowerment and emancipation of all 
individuals. Alarmingly enough rival uncivil forces have flocked together to 
exploit the means of imparting education to tribal people specifically and rural 
people in general in order to spread their ideologies and ensure propagation 
of their values in uncivil and undemocratic ways. The possibility of a civil 
society gets badly endangered when there are deeply divided beliefs in society.* 
This theoretical fact is well borne out in the case of the rival organizations 
with the self-assigned responsibilities of bringing the light of education to the 
tribes in India. The phenomenon of members of civil society talking past each 
other becomes common and the possibility of a ‘shared conceptual map’ being 
drawn up which might make it possible for them to enter into a deliberative 
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discourse dwindles.’ Over the years and particularly since the late 1980s 
divergent conceptual maps have created a battlefield for lethal confrontation 
on identity lines in civil society and constructing commonalities of discourses 
on these themes have become nearly impossible. The present impasse over 
the ‘civilizing mission’ for the tribes reflects precisely these questions. These 
organizations in civil society have over time capitalized well on the huge chasm 
that inevitably came about between the elite and the vernacular universes of 
discourse and on the fact that the latter invariably found circuitous ways of 
ventilating its concerns, apprehensions, preferences and prejudices. The Ekal 
‘movement, our specific object of study here, is one such social movement 
which has grown up around this axis of identity-based resistances to imperfect 
and incomplete secularization and it draws its sustenance from its chauvinistic 
claims of providing a better alternative to flawed secularism in India. 


There are however a few caveats which need to be spelt out first for a 
paper of this nature. Firstly the Ekal movement which we focus on here is 
an all-India one and many of its allegations are truer for other states in India 
and less for West Bengal. The political scenario in West Bengal has been 
distinct for many reasons and the presence of the Hindu ultra-Right, because 
of the predominance of the Left Front Government and also otherwise, has 
been negligible to the point of being non-existent almost at least in terms of 
its electoral strongholds. Thus given the inhospitability of the political climate 
to the operations of the forces of Hindutva in West Bengal the battle has taken 
a far less violent character here. This is not to say that missionary-run schools 
are absent or that the Hindu ultra-Right is completely dormant in the state 
but the extent of their antagonism has been considerably less than in states 
like Jharkhand, the North eastern states, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and others.® 
Secondly the proportion of tribes to the total population of the state is also less 
in West Bengal than in these other states and thus the desire and the need to 
penetrate into the tribal villages as the targets of rival educational programmes 
have also been somewhat minimized. The tribal population in West Bengal has 
been more or less concentrated in remote parts of some districts like Bankura, 
Purulia, Birbhum, Darjiling and CoochBehar and the rest of the state does not 
provide the suitable context for setting up schools with rival programmes. 
Poorer states with more extensive tribal stretches have naturally been more 
ideal grounds for spreading rival religious philosophies. Added to these 
structural factors has been the overwhelming refusal of missionary-run 
institutions in villages and remote areas in the state to respond to questions. 
The reason that was cited was the recurrent and increasing persecution of 
Christian missionaries in many states at the hands of the agents of Hindutva 
which had made them defensive, secretive and apprehensive. These limitations 
have quite obviously shaped our analyses. 
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Educating in the ‘Right’ Way : Schools for ‘Superior’ Citizens 

We begin by referring to the Ekal Vidyalaya movement which is proclaimed 
as a ‘people’s movement in civil society’ undertaken by a voluntary 
organization called the Friends of Tribals Society (FTS) which is an all-India 
parent body geared towards bringing about “all-round development” of the 
tribal people and its Calcutta Chapter was founded on January 14, 1989 to 
boost its efforts in the state of West Bengal. The movement declares that it 
has a four-fold objective:— a) to create awareness among citizens about the 
tragic realities of tribal societies; b) to generate empathy for the tribal people 
among the urban population; c) to mobilize national resources to serve their 
cause; and d) to bridge the existing gap between tribes and the other citizens. 
of India.’ One can easily understand that building a meaningful connection 
between the tribal sections of the Indian population and the non-tribal, mostly 
urban sections of the Indian citizenry, undoubtedly a relevant and praiseworthy 
mission, is the chief goal of the FTS-organized social movement. With a view 
to ameliorating the latter’s pathetic condition, the movement has set up over 
12,000 schools in different parts of India including around 250 in West Bengal 
itself, since educating the under-privileged is the most preliminary step towards 
improving their condition, thereby claiming to teach four lakhs of tribal people 
in the country. The explanation of its mission is pretty familiar and well-known 
to us. It is based on a critique of mechanized civilization and scientific progress 
which are essential in bringing advancement to any country, India included, 
but which do not necessarily suffice for removing or addressing all socio- 
economic maladies and backwardness. To this extent this social movement is 
definitely opposed to and critical of the limits of statist macro developmental 
measures and crafts itself on its understanding of a civil societal intervention 
to rectify and supplement the state policies. The Ekal movement aims to 
eradicate illiteracy from among tribals by the year 2012. Given a present tribal 
literacy rate of less than 30% this is a pretty challenging mission and the 
movement seems quite equal to the task with 20 field organizations and over 
2500 voluntary workers involved in the effort all over India. 


The chief mechanism by which the movement works is by creating a 
network of non-formal ‘one-teacher schools’ to ‘educate and empower’ the 
tribals for their ‘self-development’.® It thrives on a thorough involvement of 
the local communities in the enterprise, not only generally but also in the form 
of the local educated youth being selected and trained as the ‘Acharya’ 
(teacher). The concept of Gram Shiksha Mandir (the village educational centre 
is likened to a holy place of worship like a temple) is premised on a 
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strengthening of ‘moral values’ as defined by the framers of the Ekal 
movement. The instruction for this purpose is the following:—all students must 
recite five lines of the Ramayana and the name of a Hindu God at the time 
of beginning of school. Thereafter they are required to sing either of the two 
devotional songs—Om Jai Jagdish Hare or Bharat Mata Aarti. Further, at the 
time of answering the attendance, each student must respond with any one 
of these—‘Om’ or ‘Jai Bharat’ or ‘Jai Shree Ram ? An essential teaching aid 
without which a teacher must not propose to start teaching is the picture of 
Goddess Saraswati whereas the Ram Charita Manas is an additional aid in all 
Ekal schools.!° The frequently seen slogans on leaflets and walls which are 
to motivate the learners and the teachers in this entire programme are like this: 
‘From Darkness to Light’, ‘Resurgent Bharatvarsha’!! and such other similar- 
sounding captivating assurances whose strength lies in precisely the emotional 
appeal that they make and are not meant to be subjected to hair-splitting 
analysis and dissection. Now we proceed to see what kind of value education 
is imparted to the students to strengthen their moral choices, as the movement 
claims to do. 


These are some of the thirty-four ‘moral advices’ which, we understand 
from given instructions, have to be read everyday after taking one’s bath 
(a practice which symbolizes purity of body and mind) and followed 
assiduously by all the learners and participants in the Ekal movement.!? 
Number three of the catalogue reads like this:—~-what is most priceless and 
soothing? Name of Ram (“mahengi se mahengi kya cheez hai? Aur sastee se 
sastee kya cheez hai? Ram ka naam”). Number twelve declares categorically, 
“who has not read the Gita, Ramayana and does not abide by them will suffer 
a lot in life”. “Service to husband is the greatest duty of a wife. Everything, 
including making pilgrimages, should be done only with husband’s 
permission”—this is what advice number twenty-seven says. The next one 
deserves our special attention, “a wife who satisfies herself with a man other 
than her husband becomes a widow early in her next life, if she still repeats, 
she becomes a dog in her third life’.!3 Needless to say that the rest of the 
series is equally, if not more, communal, patriarchal, unequal and therefore 
undemocratic. By forcibly depicting a homogeneous vision of good life and 
forwarding an uncompromising version of a ‘holy book’ and its precepts which 
all must abide by the movement aims to suppress all plurality and cultural 
multiplicity on which Indian civilization has flourished for centuries. It is in 
this sense of erasing the possibility of legitimate alternatives, in derecognizing : 
the other(s), in jingoistically and self-righteously upholding oneself and one’s 
own beliefs as true, best and rightful that an indirect and that is why more 
insidious form of violence is being relentlessly waged in civil society itself. 
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This makes civil society an uncivil battlefield because it is there only that the 
contest over values and norms is taking place and distressingly enough the 
contest quite often takes ugly, undemocratic forms. 


It is crucial to note that the Ekal Vidyalaya movement is, on the face of 
it, a benign social movement operating smoothly in civil society and furthering 
democratic goals to strengthen the ‘nation’. It apparently has all such overt 
signs. It is theoretically accessible to all citizens regardless of any distinctions 
of religion or other identity markers. It is geared toward the promotion of basic 
education for a section of the under-privileged and is meant to bring about 
their empowerment. It is said to be participatory in nature because it supposedly 
elicits the involvement and feedback of the common people to a considerable 
extent.'4 The person who is selected as the school teacher in every village 
is in fact, as we have stated earlier, a local villager and he ts very often recruited 
through the mediation of the local Panchayat bodies. It is connected to local 
grassroots democratic institutions because the movement as a whole is waged 
in collaboration with the institutions of local self-government and does not 
take a pronounced anti-government stand as such. It is characterized by the 
honorary services of a large number of non-profit-making volunteers who 
devote their time and energies, and of course their commitment and goodwill, 
to the upliftment of the lot of the tribal people in India. It is directed towards 
‘good governance’ and definitely has a record of success which few 
organizations can rival in terms of the number of people it educates and 
empowers. 


But if we probe a little more into the actual parameters of the social 
movement our confidence in its credentials as an agency for ‘good governance’ 
gives way. First of all ‘good governance’ is often used as a euphemism for 
majoritarian communal policies. In other words the recipients of ‘good 
governance’ are hardly ever decided on the basis of their genuine needs but 
on the vital point of commonality of some ascriptive identity. In this case it 
is the religious marker which defines and prescribes who the ‘rightful’ 
beneficiaries of ‘good governance’ are. Further democracy and democratic 
governance are the worst sufferers of most ‘good governance’ programmes as, 
we know from experiences, ‘good’ does not invariably mean ‘democratic’. In 
fact ‘good governance’ may well transpire to be a desperate attempt to 
compensate for democratic deficits.!> Above all the movement is hierarchical 
in which students are confined to being beneficiaries and not participants. They 
have no role in management or decision-making; neither is there a 
comprehensive system of giving feedback to the officials who execute the 
movement. This is not to suggest that it is not accountable or responsive. It 
is only that being so is wholly dependent upon the wishes of the leaders of 
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the movement. It is the combined effect of all these features which makes it 
a questionable civil societal movement. There is another aspect to the fact of 
incivility here. By definition the civil society and all activities therein should 
be autonomous of the state. This is a perspective that has been put forth by 
all theorists and scholars on civil society in the traditional classical model as 
well as in recent writings. But this particular social movement is far from an 
autonomously-crafted expression of popular demands and wishes. On the 
contrary it is in every way an extension of a particular religio-political ideology 
and finds ample moral support and actual practical assistance from a political 
party and its corollary military and cultural outfits in society. Thus in this sense, 
if not in anything else, this social movement is far from being apolitical and 
hardly a representative of civil societal forces. 


This also leads us to ponder on the validity of the argument that civil 
society can come to fruition only when the principles of citizenship are 
adequately realized. In other words in a context where citizenship rights are 
hostage to the presence of identitarian solidarities whose claims are absolute 
and indivisible and brook no reconciliation with any other form of identity 
civil society is a difficult prospect. The category of citizenship is expected 
to get over precisely these notions of selfhood and replace it with, to use Ernest 
Gellner’s term, a ‘modular’ mutable self. But what was unexpected and proved 
to be a major obstacle for civil society was the realization that citizenship could 
also be a divisive category. In fact with time some citizens came to be called 
and treated as ‘second-class’ citizens with only conditional rights for the fullest 
self-development and access to the assets of the ‘nation’ and the religious 
minorities were one such ‘inferior’ citizens designated by the Hindu ultra-Right 
as (potential) traitors and enemies of the country, to be viewed with suspicion 
and caution and to be eventually converted into ‘proper’ citizens, if possible 
by propaganda, campaigning, persuasion and religious purification ceremonies 
for the ‘re-converted’, by force and threat of elimination and religious cleansing 
if necessary. 

Hence the tribal population of the country is made to fall prey to such 
designs of these rival religious groups-led organizations. Uneducated, illiterate, 
poverty-stricken, helpless and desirous of material benefits they are pawns in 
the hands of urban voluntary educators who use them as targets in their battle 
to outdo volunteers of other religions and claim a victory for their own religious 
way of life. They are mere numbers in the narratives of conversion and re- 
conversion so much so that it is not even acknowledged by the organizers of 
the Ekal movement and its organizations that tribes are not a part of the Hindu 
social order in the first place. Depending on various historical and geographical 
factors of physical proximity, sociological commonalities, demographic 
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similarities, historical evolution and so on some tribes have been acculturated 
‘more with the Hindu ways of life and have assimilated the Hindu religious 
practices more than the others. These sociological traits are too complex to 
be subjected to superficial generalizations and the degree of unconscious 
adoption of Hinduism varies from tribe to tribe. What is however true beyond 
any doubt is the fact that apart from sporadic and personally motivated acts 
of voluntary conversion of some tribes to Hinduism there is no historical record 
of the tribal population as a whole submitting to the fold of Hinduism as such. 
Thus the allegation that Christian missionaries are converting tribes from 
Hinduism into Christianity is unfounded to start with as also is the justification 
of the ‘compulsion’ of the Hindu ultra-Right to re-convert them to Hinduism. 


Going by the statements of the organizers of the Ekal movement, 
missionary-run schools in the districts and villages of the state of West Bengal 
(and also the whole of India) are plentiful in number. In fact the uncivil 
competition starts right from there only as the setting up of a missionary-run 
school ‘preaching alien values’ necessitates, as they say, the setting up of an 
Ekal Vidyalaya in that particular village to counter the ‘wrong teachings’ of 
the Christians to ‘innocent, helpless’ tribal people. The volunteers also 
confidently assert that the missionaries in many villages in all states have 
‘converted’ thousands of tribal villagers and hence tried to pose a threat to, 
what is believed to be, the natural right to pre-eminence of Hinduism in the 
country. It is thus the ‘sacred duty’ and the ‘unquestioned right’ of the Ekal 
volunteers to set the demographic pattern correct and convert them back to 
their ‘original’ religion i.e. Hinduism. The violent and uncivil race to establish 
schools to ‘stem the rot’ of missionary preaching is evident. 


It is also crucial to remind ourselves in this context the nonchalant 
justification of these acts of violence on Christians by organizers of the Ekal 
movement, They have said without any qualms that missionaries deserve to 
be physically attacked and killed unhesitantly because they do disservice to 
the society and the people. “It is because they preach wrong things, because 
they teach wrong lessons, spread wrong knowledge that is why they are given 
their due by the local people themselves. Villagers may lack formal education 
but they are not fools. They can not be fooled forever. When they find out 
the wrong intent of the missionaries they naturally rise in resistance and revolt. 
The spate of attacks proves that people protest spontaneously and this has 
nothing to do with the forces of Hindutva and Jai Shree Ram volunteers”,!® 
this is the standard justification that is forwarded to explain the rise of 
intolerance and the deliberate communalization of civil society. The war bugle 
is unmistakably heard when such utterances are repeated forcefully stressing 
the ‘wrongness’ of the ‘other’ and the undisputed ‘rightness’ of oneself. The 
hope of civility also withers away completely as the shameless and unrepentant 
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justifications of physical atrocities and brutalities pour in from the patrons and 
volunteers of the Ekal ‘civil society’ movement. As we know such situations 
rule out the possibility and the intention of any dialogue with the ‘other’ and 
by threatening and de-legitimizing the ‘other’ it becomes possible to refuse 
the prospect of forming a ‘shared conceptual map’ on the basis of democratic 
discussions and deliberative discourses. The entire terrain of civil society comes 
to be monopolized by anti-democratic elements and any attempt to 
meaningfully discuss and deliberate on the question of national identity in a 
multi-cultural context and the place of religion as a factor therein gets stymied. 


ii 


Education as Charity: Fostering Development and Multi-cultural 
Tolerance? 

Conducting a survey on a number of Christian schools including convents in 
towns, suburbs, outskirts of major cities and of course in the city of Kolkata 
itself!” in the state of West Bengal we came across the following insights. 
To start with none of these schools has an exclusively Christian character in 
- terms of either students or teachers. In fact in some of these schools Christians, 
once again, both the taught and the teachers, were clearly in a minority as 
also was the school as a whole in the context of the locality or the town wherein 
it is located. Thus these schools provided us with very handy examples of multi- 
cultural institutions in multi-cultural settings and the stance of a (somewhat) 
liberal democratic state like India with regard to questions of inter-group 
relations, tolerance, equity and justice. Each of these schools houses a chapel 
within the premises and it is compulsory for all Christian students to attend 
religious ceremonies and masses failing which they are punished. This rule 
reveals a point that has vital larger implications—being a Christian in a 
Christian institution one is not, in a way, entitled to one’s freedom of 
conscience because one does not have the option of not attending prayer 
services. In other words the fact that he is a Christian compels him to take 
part in community worships irrespective of his personal inclinations. There jis 
no room to suppose that an autonomous individual emancipated self may not 
want to be a part of religious ceremonies although he belongs formally to the 
religious community and shares the faith. The same applies for attendance in 
religious classes as well. It is similarly compulsory for all Christians to 
unfailingly attend classes on religious lessons. 


Coming to the more thorny issue of how these schools treat their non- 
Christian members all interviewees confidently asserted that there was perfect 
religious freedom for everybody. No non-Christian is ever required to attend 
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religious classes and instead they are provided with a corresponding secular 
alternative in the form of classes on moral sciences and value education. By 
and large all the Christian students who were a part of the survey commented 
that they had non-Christian friends who had no ‘problems’ or ‘complaints’ with 
the Christian practices of the schools. However very few (around 5% of the 
total number) confided that sometimes they did come across ‘disturbing’ 
remarks from the parents of their non-Christian friends, for example one like 
that after completing school life the student would have to “take a holy dip 
in the Ganges”, no doubt to ‘counter’ the offensive and obnoxious advances 
of infidels. One particular school!’ however was an exception in this regard 
as it has a rule by which all have to abide and disobedience to it will expel 
the student concerned from the school, that regardless of the religion of the 
student he will have to attend the prayer service in the chapel once a day just 
as school assemblies are held before classes begin every day. The interviewees 
seemed to be untroubled by this violation of the right to freedom of religion 
and justified by saying that it was the condition upon which admission had 
been taken by each student, meaning personal objections would cost them the 
privilege of studying in the reputed institution The choice is thus clear—either 
avail of these enormous benefits which mean a lot to many students coming 
from poor backgrounds and turn a blind eye to wrongdoings of benevolent 
patrons or sacrifice the certainty of free education by way of protesting over 
violations of fundamental rights that too when in all probability the violation 
of right does not adversely affect oneself. They were however pretty confident 
that none of their non-Christian friends suffered because of this rule and this 
compulsory practice certainly did not count as an instance of a violation of 
right in the first place. In fact they were quite uncomfortable to consider the 
whole issue of freedom of religion as a matter of entitlement rights and they 
were united in expressing their views from a typically unproblematically liberal 
soft-secular position in which religious toleration toward acquaintances, 
neighbours, friends and other familiar people is a natural behavioural trait and 
a symbol of modernity and civility. They were clearly not exposed to any 
scenario where religion is a powerfully divisive factor among strangers and 
familiar persons alike and a policy of secularism itself is a cause for intolerance 
and violence. 


However such experiments in multiculturalism have not had a uniformly 
unproblematic and smooth outcome. A few instances will illustrate this point. 
“To be Christian is to bear witness to Christ by example... But in today’s India 
it is more and more difficult to expect other children of non-Christian belief 
to worship with you... This religious Christian aspect has been the central theme 
and backbone through which all the work has been done. So it is very important 
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that it remains a Christian institution.”!9 The misgivings and a sense of 
defensive frustration can hardly be concealed. It is clear that the administration 
has from time to time encountered problems which have questioned the secular 
credentials of the schoo! as a civil society entity. There have been occasional 
expressions of mild grievances from the students as well. When students have 
felt that “separate places of worship should be provided,®° or when some of 
them have said that “as the Homes had already been transferred into a secular 
Indian society, it should even have bhajans echoing out of its windows at least 
once every fortnight’’2! it has become evident to us that beneath the veneer 
of a secular tolerant multi-cultural ambience where different religious beliefs 
do not erupt into uncivil shows of intolerance and hatred there remains 
possibilities of resentment and dislike crystallizing gradually over time. In spite 
of thousands of years of civilizational history of mankind behind us it takes 
us only a momentary illogical urge to lapse into incivility and because such 
incivilities are highly contagious they affect a great number within a short time. 
Religious riots which are increasing in number and ferocity in India and sliding 
into communal genocides on several occasions are evidences of lurking 
incivilities. Inadequately and imperfectly secularized multi-cultural ambiences 
can just be the much-needed breeding grounds for sounding the funeral bell 
for civil society. 


Further contrary to loud proclamations of the missionary schools being 
immune to identity markers and thus being ideal for the promotion of 
secularism we discover that religious and ethnic identities feature very 
prominently in every activity and aspect of school life. All the students of such 
schools who were interviewed unhesitatingly conveyed to the researcher that 
their school buildings, offices, classrooms, canteens and so on (in addition to 
the chapel) had replicas of the Holy Cross, statues of Jesus Christ, quotations 
from the New Testament and similar other signs of the Christian faith. Both 
Christian and non-Christian students seemed to be, as we found on other 
occasions too discussed above, absolutely comfortable with such signs all over 
the place and defended this practice by complacently asserting that it was 
‘normal’ and ‘natural’ because it is a Christian institution. When asked why 
the chapel would not suffice to show that it is a Christian institution and why 
such signs have to be littered everywhere else too although there are many 
students and guardians who may be offended by a public display of beliefs 
of only one group of people, they were confused and clueless and said that 
“these questions never bothered them”. They also failed to appreciate the very 
basic distinction between a religious site (the chapel) and secular places (office, 
classroom etc). Whereas a non-Christian need not go into the chapel and may 
be/ should be exempted from being a part of the religious services (except 
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for the rare case of the Homes) s/he would have to be present at all the other 
places i.e. be a student or a teacher in a classroom, work in the school office, 
refresh at the canteen, sit in the staffroom and so on. Is the overt presence 
of religious symbols at secular places and in official business matters consistent 
with the essence of secularism? 


There are students of missionary schools who have also said, “unity is 
greatly lacking in our school.’’** Another has explained it better saying, “our 
school is divided into various classes (sic)... Anglo-Indians don’t mix with 
others, Hindus don’t talk to Anglo-Indians, Christians don’t mix with Tibetan 
Buddhists.”“3 We may recall here the observation made earlier that identities, 
far from getting dissolved, are strengthened and reaffirmed. Some students have 
been categorical about the fact that as a missionary school it is ‘unfair’ to 
have Christian students in a minority and that the school should consider 
admitting only Christians, “not for any other reason, but just to give the small 
minority population in Hindu-dominated India some assurance.””4 At Graham’s 
Homes, for instance, many Anglo-Indian children feel that they have become 
a minority “in their own school” and would like to see more Anglo-Indians, 
particularly from under-privileged sections. “Our school should admit more 
Anglo-Indians because this school is the leading school of Anglo-Indians and 
therefore should keep up to this name”.*> The retort has come from a fellow- 
student on the verge of passing out from the school. She says, “Daddy Graham 
wanted to help the destitute children, but why only the Anglo-Indians? Weren’t 
children belonging to other religions in need of his help?”26 The declarations 
of the administrators that the Homes (and other schools) is “one family of 
many peoples”*’ does not sound so automatically credible in the light of such 
candid confessions of anxiety, grievances, objections and demands from young 
students in their formative years. 


IV 


The ‘Right’ and the ‘Wrong’: Writing Wrongs Together 

In the context of the common wisdom that educational institutions have a 
potentially major role to play in shaping the youth who are expected to be 
a prominent part of any civil societal dialogue and deliberations for arriving 
at shared conceptions of public good we take a fresh look at the extent of 
democracy, autonomy and empowerment in both these sets of educational 
institutions. Firstly for any religious congregation-run school, in other words 
for any school with a religious character it is extremely significant to note 
that the emphasis of the management is always on ‘value-based education’. 
It is referred to by various names in various schools, ‘broad-based education’ 
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or moral sciences in missionary schools or moral education (neeti shiksha) in 
Ekal schools. The crucial commonality is that education in either case is not 
merely a formal learning process, a routinized affair of attending schools for 
future employment prospects and empowerment in whatever sense but 
education is to be seen and understood as a part of life, as an extension of 
self. It is not an instrumental benefit but an intrinsic good. It enables one not 
only to get through the formal requirements of obtaining degrees but is enabling 
for its character-building qualities. It is comprehensive, total, all-encompassing. 
It subsumes the whole of one’s life and existence. Being a student of such 
schools is automatically granting the fact that one’s development will take place 
in a manner and a format as envisioned by the founder/s of the school 
concerned. To that extent such schools are not based on delineation of 
boundaries between school life and life outside or after the school. Rather 
comprehensiveness and penetration into the minds and souls of their students 
is the chief objective of these schools. Quite obviously such systems are 
generally not too enamoured of the conception of human autonomy and self- 
willed individuals and thus a liberated self is usually not appreciated or 
encouraged by these institutions. The point to note is that in this respect 
missionary schools and Ekal schools are mirror-images of each other with much 
in common. Unfortunately for them the venom of religious mistrust and hatred 
serves to keep them poles apart and antagonistically positioned. 


Indications of the above point are plentiful. For example, “...each child 
that passes out from here must be fully equipped for life ... and must eventually 
make a contribution to the betterment of mankind”.?8 These words are those 
of Lance J Fuller, the Principal of the Homes in the late 1990s. But it is not 
far-fetched to imagine an organizer of an Ekal school say the same thing. 
“Academics is not the only focus of education. Each student must be able to 
rely on himself, be self-sufficient. Our school gives character and a sense of 
values”—spoken by an Ekal movement patron.”? It is our contention here that 
it is almost impossible to discern a difference between the statements of the 
administrators of the two kinds of schools. A few more examples will help 
us understand better. “Our focus should be character-building and instilling 
values in our children. If we are able to instill in them a sense of duty and 
values, that will enable them to rise to great heights... The mission we undertake 
must be true, must be genuine and must be universal in appeal... because we 
are basically catering to the needs of the under-privileged child. Mental growth 
and spiritual growth are essential for the child .”?2° The schools give “a sense 
of civic pride. It gives you a sense of responsibility. It makes a difference 
to your personal and public life”.3! The pervasive hold of this educational 
system on the lives of all its pupils is unmistakable. 
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It is also to be remembered that it is precisely on this claim of being an 
abode of superior values, a carrier of humanistic orientation, a messenger of 
universal values of love and compassion that the schools, both of the Ekal 
system and those of missionaries, pride themselves to be not of one particular 
religious community but preferable for all. It is important to note that the 
administrators firmly argue that their respective schools and religious beliefs 
are inclusive in nature because they espouse universal values which any human 
being regardless of any particular identity ought to adhere to. Their value-based 
education is not meant for students of a particular religion but for all because 
they claim to represent timeless eternal truths and values and not sectarian 
affiliations. This is also how in a way they uphold the supremacy and validity 
of their respective faiths as well as by portraying religious values in an 
apparently areligious garb they lay claims upon being secular institutions fit 
to be rightful actors in civil society especially for causes like multi-religious 
dialogues and for promoting inter-faith tolerance. “To be Christian is to have 
love for the fellow being...”32 such statements show how a religious identity 
is coupled with a secular virtue to give it a universal feel. Likewise instructions 
such as “to be a patriotic Indian one must worship indigenous Gods and 
Goddesses like Krishna and Saraswati and not foreign ones”?? show how the 
powerfully emotive criterion of patriotism is conjoined to a belief in Hinduism. 
Once again we reiterate our earlier contention that in this respect too the two 
types of institutions seem to be copies of one another. The mode of preaching 
the values is quite obviously different. Christianity which has almost always 
been on the defensive in India and is greatly threatened in recent times has 
to take a far more gently persuasive line of spreading its values as universally 
valid. Hinduism particularly in the last few years has been purged of its age- 
old plural character and nearly appropriated entirely by the aggressive and 
offensively advancing Hindutva brigade which has taken a curious mix of 
approaches—its values are said to be exclusionary in so far as only the 
‘superior’ Hindus are entitled to be instilled with those thereby ‘proving’ the 
‘inferiority’ of the non-Hindus; at the same time a non-Hindu who is ready 
to be Hinduized, which we must remember is said to be the same as Indianized, 
can hope to be ‘blessed’ with those values as a ‘reward’ for showing loyalty 
to the ‘true’ religion of the country. 


If we think carefully for a moment we are struck by the elimination of 
options that is central to any religious community-run educational institution. 
Just as the Ekal schools have devised a system which is to be compulsorily 
followed by all those who are a part of that educational system so also the 
missionary-run institutions do not give a scope to a believer of the same faith 
to follow the faith in his own way. Just as the Saraswati vandana (Goddess 
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Saraswati is traditionally believed to be the idol for educational and artistic 
advancement by Hindus) is a must for pupils of the Ekal schools, chanting 
the name of Ram, celebrating Ram Navami as the birth anniversary of Ram, 
observing Vijaya Dashami as the day of final victory of Ram over the demon 
Ravana (the former symbolizes the good, the courageous, the virtuous, the pious 
and the latter the despised and the abominably vicious) and so on area part 
and parcel of the Ekal curriculum and are propagated to be the hallmark of 
a ‘true’ Indian similarly a Christian, going by the rules of the missionary 
schools, has to observe the rituals and perform the worship in the way that 
is upheld to be the ‘proper way’ by the organizers of the schools. The ‘holy 
book’ 'of any community and the way of virtuous life authorized by it threatens, 
we learnt, to encroach not only on the freedom of conscience of believers of 
other faiths but also effectively narrows the options for believers of the same 
faith too. To our mind the latter is equally uncivil and ruins the prospects for 
civil society equally badly. 

What is most worrisome is the fact that such practices in missionary 
schools invite a typical response in the form of the Ekal schools (and other 
Hindu ultra-Right activities) where students are taught not to “worship a foreign 
figure like Jesus” or follow a religion which has its “origins outside India”. 
In other words beyond the esoteric domain of a few academicians who engage 
in such academic debates there is a conspicuous absence of any serious 
deliberations on, for example, the meaning of secularism in India, the rights 
of minorities to set up, administer and decide on various questions in their 
educational institutions, the extent of compatibility between avowedly secular 
state policies on the one hand and increasingly boisterous community demands, 
the implications of multiculturalism in the context of a liberal democracy like 
India and so on. The virtual disappearance of the ‘civil’ in civil society, the 
erosion of the democratic spaces and publics have made this inevitable; a 
missionary school has to be ‘countered’ by an Ekal school which is unabashedly 
Hindu and passes that off without any qualms as ‘Indian’. The Holy Cross 
is sought to be eliminated by an increasing number of saffron flags, ‘Jai Shree 
Ram’ chants and bold calls to burn the Cross, destroy Christian properties and 
homes, plunder Churches and set them on fire and maim and mutilate Christians 
to petrify and pulverize them. Being violent is after all far easier than entering 
into prolonged and often inconsequential deliberations, listening to a view to 
which one is whole-heartedly opposed, comprehending the language of the 
‘other’, discussing mutual differences and finally arriving at a framework 
whereby all agree to live democratically along with negotiated differences. As 
civil society falters and limps, uncivil elements seize the opportunity to rear 
their ugly heads and demonstrate their teeth and claws. 
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One of the most common allegations brought forth by the organizers of 
the Hindu ultra-Right, as we all know, has always been that being a religion 
with a ‘foreign origin’ and steeped in ‘foreign values’ it is impossible and 
illogical for Christianity (and Islam also) to ever be able to ‘understand and 
satisfy’ the indigenous spiritual instincts of Indians since India is the ‘land 
of the Hindus’. Thus whatever is applicable and meaningful for a Hindu has 
to be adopted by all non-Hindus who wish to reside within the borders of the 
country. Unless the ‘foreign religion’ is shorn of its ‘inferior’ ‘harmful’ cultural 
traits it can not hope to be ‘accepted’ within the country. Thus it is only by 
agreeing to an extinction of its religious specificities and by subsuming itself 
beneath the ‘benignly assimilationist’ tendencies of the overarching Hindu 
framework which is undeniably present in Indian public life that Christianity 
can hope to ‘survive’ in ‘Hindustan’. That is the clear message from the Hindu 
ultra-Right which is, we know by now, the driving force behind the Ekal 
Vidyalaya social movement. The evidences of ‘benign assimilation’ are 
manifested well enough: missionary schools especially in rural Bengal have 
textbooks with stories from the Ramayana as part of History lessons, images 
of Ram as a national hero which, interestingly, a few Christian students found 
to be “very handsome, very attractive, fair and tall, very good to look at...”,*4 
celebration of Janmashtami on the occasion of the birth of Lord Krishna and 
jhulan fests to commemorate that day, references to the Vedas and the Gita 
in class, sit-and-draw competitions on Ramayana themes and much more. 


The obverse of this is ironical. A child educated in a missionary school 
in a remote village learns to speak English although s/he remains under- 
developed in many other respects. The village which lacks all signs of 
development, has no infrastructure whatsoever, suffers from all kinds of social 
ills and economic backwardness has a school which teaches students to 
converse in English, celebrate Christmas and New Year, sing carols and read 
the Bible in English. The anomaly of the situation beggars description when 
we come across very young children, barely clad, with torn slippers, under- 
fed bodies, their huts miserable-looking, who greet us with a “Hello!” and 
“Good moming” and as we wonder what to say they come a little more forward 
and ask in tainted local dialect “how are you?” and without waiting for a reply 
quickly disappear.*° The intention is crystal clear—they do not actually desire 
a conversation but want to show that they know English, can speak in English 
and, it was communicated to us by some of the older children with a lot of 
hesitation, they are used to meeting foreign visitors of various kinds and for 
various purposes, some charitable, some personal, some religious. Thus they 
have imbibed these ways of greeting and interacting with any visitor to their 
places. The juxtaposition is worth noting: the missionaries have taken lessons 
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in the local vernaculars in each place of their work, read and write in the local 
language, learn local customs and practices; the students who are taught by 
them see a bright future for themselves by learning English and by adopting 
other Western symbols. Without belonging in any way to the Hindu ultra- 
conservatives one might raise questions and have doubts about the efficacy 
of such a system of education for the under-privileged sections in society whose 
empowerment through these means remains limited and circumscribed by a 
whole lot of other factors embedded in the polity as a whole which this system 
of education neither addresses nor comprehends. Having failed to develop a 
viable cultural correlate to Christianity in India, missionary education seems 
destined to remain warped within these problematic dimensions. 


Thus we have seen in this paper how incivility of a particular kind threatens 
to disrupt the democratic temper of civil society and ruin its prospects for 
strengthening democracy in India. With individuality reduced to nullity and 
criticality of thinking considered a vice religiously opposed educational 
institutions poised on lines of confrontation with each other have together made 
it possible to insert and penetrate their rival ideas deep into the pores of civil 
society through an intricate network of organizations and over-zealous 
volunteers. The common factors of incivility in the rival systems revolve 
around the fact that contestation over forms of power is ruled out as illegitimate 
and unnecessary.2® Power is taken to be the exclusive prerogative of a select 
few who, by virtue of their power, are capable of controlling and manipulating 
the thoughts and lives of the vast many who are powerless. It is also significant 
to note that both these two systems flourish well amidst poverty; the defence 
of course is that the failure of the state to ameliorate the conditions of the 
poverty-stricken necessitates the intervention of these organizations. One can 
only hope that a powerful repertoire of proactive ‘civility’ especially in urban 
areas will be created over time which will make it possible for the city-bred 
to meaningfully engage in issues of rural politics and to treat rural West Bengal 
as a worthwhile site of civil societal actions and not just as a recipient of passive 
charity from ‘civil’? members of the society. Civil society in West Bengal awaits 
this transformation in the nature of ‘civility’ to effectively quarantine pockets 
of incivility which exist presently. Until then the promises of empowerment 
and achieving good lives especially for the under-privileged seem to be distant 
realities. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT: A STUDY OF ANGANWADI 
CENTRES IN SELECT MUNICIPAL WARDS IN WEST 
BENGAL 


Satyabrata Chakraborty* 


Introduction 


India, we have for long been told, is a strange land. ‘Strange’, however, is a 
curious word since it may be used to gloss over a whole series of persistent and 
systemic failures, if not cruelties. At this moment of writing, the richest man in 
the planet is an Indian—a ‘pure’ Indian, not any NRI. According to a recent 
account, Mukesh Ambani’s net worth has risen to 63.2 billion dollars 
outstripping even that of the living legend Bill Gates. The elder Ambani’s 
personal wealth is reportedly 2 lakh 49000 crores of rupees.' The issue is not 
just one of personal riches of a presumably exceptional individual. India basks 
in the glory of—and patted by many from other lands for—housing anything 
between 200 to 300 million people who have graduated to the ‘consumer class’ 
by international standard. But then about 700 million people in this ‘strange’ land 
of affluence earn less than 2 dollars a day.? One may well argue, as so many 
have always argued, that these journalistic clichés are nothing but truisms about 
market and capitalism, and, further, they do not necessarily reflect on the serenity 
of Indian democracy since democracy has, historically, lived with inequality. 


At this stage, we are then driven to look at the State—its rhetoric and 
priorities. A good entry point may be the Indian state’s discourse on security. 
According to the 2009-10 budget estimate, India’s defence expenditure is slated 
to be Rs. 141,703 crore, a 34% hike over the previous year. The hike, insists 
the Finance Minister, is urgently called for to ensure India’s security which 
has ‘considerably’ ‘deteriorated’ crossing ‘a threshold’ following the Mumbai 
attack.? Wedded to the same militaristic notion of security, the Indian State 
has been pursuing a massive nuclear weaponisation programme committing 
about 0.5% of its annual GDP. To be fair to the State, it has never attempted 
to be parsimonious in ensuring food and education to its citizens—each and 
every citizen—on paper. Food is a universally recognized human right, and 
free and compulsory education is now officially guaranteed to children aged 
between 6 to 14 years by an act of the Parliament. What we spend for nuclear 
weaponisation is equivalent to what needs to be spent to send every child to 
school. The ‘high cost’ has deterred us from universalizing education even 
after 60 years of independence. The present regime, despite its pre-election 
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pledge is reported to be extremely anxious as to how the ‘whopping Rs. 1.78 
lakh crore’ would be mobilized. One apprehends that once again good words 
would remain unmatched by deeds. Food reveals no different a story. The N.C. 
Saxena Committee appointed by the Government of India has recently come 
up with its report which estimates that nearly 50% of India’s rural population 
should be considered as living below the poverty line. This is almost double 
the count the Planning Commission was working with. The resultant 
discomfiture following the expose and the anxiety about the enormous rise in 
allotment required to meet the promises made to the BPL families seem to 
be making the stage ready to reject the recommendations of the expert panel 
the government itself had formed.® This would mean continuation of the denial 
of the right to food to those who do not have enough to eat. Isn’t it too much 
of an irony that India is determined to secure the nation with nearly half the 
nation underfed and illiterate? But, then, we are used to such cruel ironies which 
we dress up as ‘strange’. 


Are Our Kids Well? 


A nation survives in its children. How have our children so far lived may 
explain where we as a nation stand at the moment. Similarly how they are 
being taken care of in recent years should give us an idea of what we can 
hope to achieve in the years to come. The question has a larger significance, 
especially in the age of neo-liberal globalization, when quite an explicit chorus 
by ‘experts’ tends to make us believe that India is the destiny of the wealthy 
from across the world in the coming decades. 


India’s total under-five population is about 126.4 million. As the following 
rather assorted Unicef data, 2006 show, Indian kids are unwell. Their major 
problem is extreme malnutrition. It causes about 50% of India’s under-5 child 
death which is 21 per cent of the global figure of 9.7 million. Out of around 
four million children dying within the first 28 days of birth India’s share is 
one million. India also shares about one-third of underweight children under- 
5 in the world. The total number of children never immunized in India is 9.4 
million. Here again India’s share in the world is the largest. India ranks first ` 
in world pneumonia deaths of children. Pneumonia, it is noted, kills more than 
the combined toll taken by AIDS, malaria and measles. Oral Rehydration 
Therapy could reach only about 39% of Indian children suffering from 
diarrhoea which causes second largest child deaths in the world. Maternal death 
is still quite high at 23%, and about 27% of Indian population does not use 
improved sanitation. Only 47% of births in the country as a whole are attended 
by skilled health personnel. 18% of world’s child labour live in India. The 
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over all situation is so serious that much of the global attainment of the targets 
set in the Millennium Development Goals will largely depend on India’s 
performance.’ With malnutrition being so pervading and vulnerability to 
different infectious diseases so high, 53% of Indian children, that is about 67 
million in total, live without basic healthcare facilities. 


Our children are weak because their mothers constitute the most vulnerable 
group in the society. According to the National Family Health Survey 
(NFHC-3) 2005-2006, following BMI, i.e. body mass index which is calculated 
on the basis of height and weight measurement, “33% of married women are 
too thin”. This is most visible among rural, poor, uneducated, SC and ST 
women. In fact, the Survey shows that malnutrition and anaemea among women 
have increased since 1998-99. Further, “56.2% of women ....suffer from 
anaemia, and have lower than normal levels of blood haemoglobin. .... Among 
pregnant women, anaemia has increased from 50% to almost 58%. Only 22.3% 
of pregnant women consume Iron and Folic Acid supplementation for 90 days 
and the percentage is less than 10% among the non-educated women compared 
to 50% among the well educated. Also the disparity between rural and urban 
areas is significant (18% and 34.5% respectively)? 


Scholars have repeatedly found association between nutrition, and health 
on the one hand and education on the other. There have been very’ substantial 
achievements in the literacy and education front in India. However, one major 
factor showing such significant improvement is the very low starting point at 
the time of independence. As a result, despite appreciable rate of growth in 
literacy India still happens to be the largest supplier of non-literate people in 
the world. Two important features of the literacy and education related figures 
are considerable gender, state and urban-rural variations. Over all, in 1951, 
the literacy rate in India was 18.33%. In 2001, the figure rose to 65.38%. The 
corresponding figures for female literacy are 8.86% and 54.16%. One landmark 
change appears to be taking place in India. Between 1991 and 2001 the rate 
of growth in female literacy surpassed that of male literacy. Female literacy 
is significantly below the national average in the three states of Bihar, 
Jharkhand (part of Bihar till November 2000) and Uttar Pradesh.!° The upward 
curve in literacy has found some positive reflections in education data also. 
While in 1950-51 the percentage of girls’ enrolment to total enrolment at the 
primary (class I-IV) level was 28.1, in 2004-05 it rose to 46.7. Similarly, in 
1950-51, 39 girls were enrolled per hundred boys enrolled at the primary level, 
the number having risen to 88 in 2004-05. Another welcome development is 
the higher rate of decline of the dropout of girl students at the primary level. 
In 1960-61, dropout rates for boys and girls at the primary level were 
respectively 61.7 and 70.9. In 2004-05, the corresponding figures were 31.81 
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and 25.42. However, one noticeable feature is that as we move towards the 
higher stages of education, dropout rates of girl students surpass that of the 
boys.’!! As we find from the above figures, despite significant improvements 
in literacy in India and in female literacy in particular, still more than 45% 
of our women are illiterate and many of the women get married even before 
they attain the age of eighteen. Low literacy, still lower education, early 
marriage, pervasive poverty, patriarchal domination in family affairs including 
reproductive behaviour coupled with acute inadequacy of healthcare facilities 
in rural areas and for the poor contribute to keep our women malnourished 
giving birth to equally malnourished children. 


Child Policy 


It would be inappropriate to suggest that the post-independence leadership in 
India remained unconcerned about the nation’s children. For long, however, 
such concern was more symbolic and rhetorical. India’s first Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s birthday has long been observed as Children’s Day in India. 
The Government of India’s National Policy on Education has emphasized the 
needs of the education of children. India is also a signatory to the UN 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child. However, an explicit policy on the 
children of the country was adopted only in August 1974. Recognising the 
children as ‘a supremely important asset’ The National Policy for Children 
undertook fifteen goals from which five were chosen as priority measures. 
These are: (a) preventive and promotive aspects of child health; (b) nutrition 
for infants and children in the pre-school age along with nutrition for nursing 
and expectant mothers; (c) maintenance, education and training of orphan and 
destitute children; (d) creches and other facilities for the care of children of 
working, or ailing mothers; and (e) care, education, training and rehabilitation 
of handicapped children. The policy also decided to constitute a National 
Children’s Board and called upon the state governments to form similar boards 
in their respective states. !4 


Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) 


In pursuance of the above policy, the ICDS scheme was launched in 33 
Community Development Blocks on 2 October, 1975. Today, it is not only 
the most ambitious integrated national programme meant for the children; it 
is also ‘one of the world’s largest programmes for early childhood 
development’.!? The ICDS is popularly known as Anganwadi Programme. The 
term Anganwadi “developed from the idea that a good early child care and 
development centre could be run with low cost local materials even when 
located in an ‘angan’ or courtyard.”!4 ‘Anganwadi’ should, therefore, assume 
collective and rather spontaneous growing up of children at their early age 
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in a known and informal milieu never feeling away from mother’s affection 
and protection. Its five objectives are to: i) lay the foundation for proper 
psychological development of the child; ii) improve nutritional and health status 
of children 0-6 years; iii) reduce incidence of mortality, morbidity, malnutrition 
and school drop-outs; tv) enhance the capability of the mother and family to 
look after the health, nutritional and development needs of the child; and v) 
achieve effective coordination of policy and implementation among various 
departments to promote child development. Accordingly, under the ICDS an 
Anganwadi center (AWC) is to render a package of six services viz. 
supplementary nutrition, non-formal pre-school education, immunization, 
health check-up, referral services, nutrition and health education. Three of these 
six functions viz. immunization, health check-up and referral services are 
actually to be performed by the workers of the Health Department in 
collaboration with the ICDS staff. 


The administrative units of the ICDS scheme are called ICDS Projects. 
Projects are based in Community Development Blocks in rural areas, tribal 
blocks, in wards or slums in urban areas. Under a Project there are several 
Anganwadi centres (AWC), their exact number depending on the total 
population of the administrative unit. An ICDS Project should be sanctioned 
for an area which has a total population of one lakh. In sparsely populated 
tribal areas the required number is 35,000. According to the existing norms, 
there is normally on AWC for an area with 1000 population tn an urban/rural 
area project and 700 population in a triba! project. However, to increase 
accessibility an Inter-Ministerial Task Force recommended revised lower 
population norms which is likely to be incorporated in the next phase of the 
extension of the ICDS. 


The ICDS being a centrally-sponsored programme 100% financial 
assistance for inputs other than supplementary nutrition is provided by the 
Central Government though the expenditure incurred for supplementary 
nutrition was the financial responsibility of the state governments/Union 
Territories. However, since 2004-05, 50% of expenditure for the latter is also 
being borne by the Central Government. 


At the head of a Project is the Child Development Project Officer (CDPO) 
who ts assisted by a number of supervisors. Each supervisor is in charge of 
a number of AWCs. However, the key actor in the implementation of the ICDS 
scheme at the ground level is the Anganwadi Worker (AWW). There is one 
AWW in each centre who is assisted by a helper (AWH) commonly called 
sahayika. The AWW is to discharge a rather long list of duties like ensuring 
serving of food to the children, imparting pre-school education, updating the 
list of families in the area and enrolling eligible children, making home visits 
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to see pregnant and lactating mothers, organizing immunization programme etc. 
In addition to this normal list of duties, the AWWs and the AWHs are these 
days engaged by the local officials in almost all sorts of vertically administered 
programmes. Despite their critical role in the implementation of the entire 
scheme, these two categories of workers are treated by the government as 
‘honorary worker’, and compared to their duties the monthly honoraria the 
AWWs and the AWHs receive are just peanuts. In 1975, they started with 
the central honoraria of Rs. 150 (if matriculate) and Rs.35 respectively. Over 
the last three decades it has risen to Rs. 1500 for the AWWs and Rs. 750 
for the AWHs. In most cases, they also get an additional honorarium from 
the state government. Thus, as of October 2009, in West Bengal, the total 
honorarium of an AWW is Rs. 2350 and that of an AWH ts 1600. Interestingly, 
those working in the ICDS scheme above these two categories of ground-level 
workers, and those associated with child development works under the purview 
of the ICDS but belonging to other government departments like Health are 
all part of the government staff enjoying not only much higher salary but a 
host of other benefits including retirement benefits. 


With a rather small beginning of 33 projects in 1975 the ICDS has 


expanded in all respects. The following two tables give a clear idea of the 
present state of the ICDS in the country.) 


Table : 1 No. of Sanctioned and Operational ICDS Projects in India and 
States/UTs | 
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Table : 2 No. of SNP Beneficiaries in India and States/UTs 


. | Month State/UT No. of SNP Beneficiaries 
No. | of report Total Mothers Total 
Children Total Children and 
Mothers 


03/09 All India 72196568 15147245 87343813 
03/09 Andhra Pradesh 4317549 1077594 5395143 
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Along with significant rise in SNP (Supplementary Nutrition Programme) 
beneficiaries there has also been considerable increase in the number of pre- 
school beneficiaries. For instance, in 2002, the number of pre-school 
beneficiaries was 166.56 lakh. In 2007, it rose to 300.81 lakh. In tune with 
such expansion there has also been considerable increase in the allocation of 
funds for the ICDS Scheme. The total expenditure of Rs. 26012.8 million - 
during the Eighth Five Year Plan (1992-93 to 1996-97) rose to Rs. 116845 in 
the Tenth Five Year Plan (2002-2007).'6 


It is appropriate to note at this point that over the years the Government 
of India has received substantial financial support from the World Bank in 
the nutrition programme which is, for all practical purposes, the core of the 
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ICDS Scheme, In five phases between 1990 and 2006, India has received US$ 
650 million of IDA assistance. From the inception of the Scheme the UNICEF 
has also rendered significant technical assistance and material aids.!’ 


The more important point to note here is that civil society initiatives and 
judicial interventions have significantly contributed to the expansion of the 
ICDS. In fact, it is largely due to the right to food campaign persistently carried 
out by some civil society activists, legal initiatives taken by organizations like 
the People’s Union for Civil Liberties (PULL), and successive judicial 
interventions that the Government has now accepted ‘universalization with 
quality’ as the goal of the ICDS Scheme. Between November 2001 and December 
2006 the Supreme Court of India issued four orders which stipulated, among 
others, the minimum amount of calorie and protein to be given to different 
categories of beneficiaries, made al? 0-6 year old children, adolescent girls, 
pregnant and lactating mothers—BPL being no eligibility criterion—entitled to 
supplementary nutrition for at least 300 days a year, asked for increase of the 
number of Anganwadis from 6 to 14 lakhs to cover all habitations, and instructed 
to enhance the minimum norm of Re. | for supplementary nutrition to Rs. 2 for 
each child every day.’!8 

Without minimizing their importance for a moment, one must admit that 
judicial orders and government notifications, by themselves, would not ensure 
either untversalization or quality. This underlines the need for bringing the 
activities of ICDS Scheme under constant and careful scrutiny in as many places 
as possible because, as researchers have pointed out, there are very wide 
variations in the functioning and outcome of different Projects and AWCs. In 
fact, different official agencies periodically carry out evaluation studies of the 
ICDS projects in different states. Some of the major features coming out of 
such studies are as follows. 

i) Distance of the beneficiary households from the AWCs does not, 
generally, seem to be a deterring factor. 


11) Majority of the AWCs have neither own nor pucca building. 

iii) Roughly half of the sampled AWCs have adequate space. 

iv) At least 50% of the AWCs have ‘at least one matriculate? AWW. 

v) Training is largely pre-service, and in-service training remains neglected. 

vi) Non-functioning days in the sample AWCs were rather limited, and the 
functioning hour is, on average, four hours a day. 


vii) About 35% of eligible children and 25% of eligible mothers are not 
registered at the AWCs. 


viii) While community perception of the AWCs is generally positive, women’s 
and adolescent girls’ participation in AWW activities is rather low.!9 
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Child rights activists and right to food campaigners investigating the operation 
of the ICDS Scheme have, however, identified some more critical areas leading 
to promise-performance gaps. Among these shortcomings are less than required 
budgetary allocation, poor infrastructure, uncertain supply and unattractive 
nature of food, non-fulfilment and delay in the fulfilment of vacancies, glaring 
responsibility-remuneration discrepancy with regard to the AWWs and AWHs 
—the key agencies in the implementation of the programme, lack of 
coordination among relevant government departments, relative neglect of the 
pre-school component of the Services, and unwillingness or inability to carry 
out proper outreach to take care of under-3 children as well as pregnant and 
lactating mothers.*9 


ut 


The West Bengal Scenario 


The human development situation in West Bengal is unenviable. It occupies 
20th rank among 32 states and Union Territories. With a population of over 
80 million the density of population in the state is highest in India. In the 
child development sector, as the following table would suggest, the state 
presents, at best, a mixed scenario,?! 


Table : 3 Overall Situation of Children in West Bengal 
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of Boys in I-VIH std 
Gross School Drop-out rate 


67.26 52.28 | Do 
53.45 | Do 
of Girls in I-VIII std 69.3 
Number of Primary school 5.13 1.7 
against one Upper Primary/ 
Junior High/High School 
Number of Child Labourer 857087 Ministry of Labour, 
of less than 14 years old GOI, 2001 


Percentage of the child 337 3.89 3.89 Based on census 
labour against the total 2001 the 0-!4years 
number of Children of old population was 
0.14 years age group calculated as 31.7% of 
the total population 


Source: Budget for Children in West Bengal State Budget 2008-09, 
Attp://www.haqerc org/fileadmin/homel/Link_filel/budget%20for%20children% 
20in%20west%20bengal%202008-09. pdf 






























With respect to certain aspects of nutrition status the situation obtaining in 
the state is quite bad. True, malnutrition among children is lower than the 
national average. However, it is quite high among women. With 78% of its 
children anaemic the state ranks 19th among 25 states. The presence of anaemea 
among children in rural areas is even higher. The West Bengal Human 
Development Report (2004) admits that the “nutritional status of women in 
West Bengal is significantly worse than the national average. The incidence 
of anaemia among women is much higher than in many other parts of the 
country. Compared with the national average of 52 per cent, 63 per cent of 
ever-married women in West Bengal were characterised as having iron- 
deficiency anaemia in 1998-99. ......(R)ural women tend to be worse off in terms 
of anaemia, although the incidence of severe anaemia shows the opposite 
pattern, being the lowest in the rural areas at 1.4 per cent, compared to 1.8 
per cent in all urban areas and 2 per cent in Kolkata. In terms of other nutritional 
supplements, West Bengal is not so badly off. The most deprived nutritional 
group consists of children between 1-3 years of age.” 


ICDS in West Bengal at a Glance 


The following presentation derived from Tables 1 and 2 in the first section 
gives a synoptic view of the status of the ICDS Scheme in West Bengal. 
Our calculations from the above tables show that in all but one heads, the 
gaps between sanctioned and operational Projects/Anganwadis and sanctioned 
and filled-up vacancies of different categories of ICDS functionaries from 
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CDPO down to AWHs is higher in West Bengal compared to the national 
average. 


Financial Allocation 


Two NGOs — The Society for People’s Awareness (SPAN), Kolkata and HAQ: 
Centre for Child Rights, New Delhi have been jointly carrying on analysis of 
budgetary allocation for children by the Government of West Bengal for about 
four years now. The following data are reproduced from their 2008-09 Report. 
The Report shows that during the period 2004-05 to 2008-09, the average 
budget allocation for children has been 13.48%. As we find from the following 
table, over the last five financial years there has been an increase of Rs. 3308.71 
crore. The increase is not insignificant though it cannot be considered adequate 
for the child population of the state. Moreover, as the Report’s sectoral analysis 
of the budget for children reproduced in Table 5 below shows, on average 
almost 90% of this allocation has gone for the education sector leaving a 
marginal 7.61% for the development head of which ICDS is the major part. 
With regard to the share of the ‘development’ sector in the budget for children 
there has been an increase of 4.44% since 2004-05 financial year. However, 
this would fall well below the requirement to meet the Supreme Court’s order 
for universalisation of the SNP. 


Table : 4 Allocation for Children in West Bengal State Budget, 2004-05 
to 2003-09 


Sate Pad 
(Rs. In Crore) (BfC) (Rs. In Crore) | Total State Budget 
10.94 

2007-08 
[avenge ia 


Source : Detail Demand for Grants, West Bengal State Budget, 2004-05, 2005- 
06, 2006-07, 2007-08 and 2008-09. Annual Financial Statement, Govt. of West 
Bengal, 2004-05, 2005-06, 2006-07,2007-08 and 2008-09. 


Reproduced from Budget for Children in West Bengal State Budget 2008-09 


http://www. liagerc. org/fileadmin/llomel/Link_file 1/budget%20for%20children% 
20in%20west%20bengai%202008-09.pdf 
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Table : 5 Sectoral Share of Children (BE) in State Budget and BfC 


Sectoral Share of Children in Sectoral Share of Children 
State Budget (in percent) within BfC (inpercent) 









Source : Detail Demand for Grants, West Bengal State Budget, 2004-05, 
2005-06, 2006-07, 2007-08 and 2008-09. Annual Financial Statement, Govt. 
of West Bengal, 2004-05, 2005-06, 2006-07,2007-08 and 2008-09. 
Reproduced from Budget for Children in West Bengal State Budget 2008-09 


http://www. haqerc. org/fileadmin/homel/Link_filel/budget%20for%20children% 
20in%2 Owest%20bengal%202008-09. pdf 


m 
THE FIELD REPORT 


Objectives and Methods of Study 


The present study, more in the nature of a pilot survey, was conducted to 
examine some limited aspects of the state of functioning of the ICDS Scheme 
in select municipal areas. It should be made clear at the outset that in this 
study our purpose was not to evaluate the outcome of the ICDS. Instead, we 
focussed primarily on the objective conditions obtaining at the study AWCs, 
types of service rendered, socio-economic background of the AWWs, the nature 
of monitoring and coordination, responses of the beneficiaries and community 
participation in the functioning of the AWCs. 

100 AWCs were chosen for the field study—25 each from the Kolkata 
Municipal Corporation, Howrah Municipal Corporations, Panihati Municipality 
and Barasat Municipality. The latter two are from the district of North 24- 
Parganas which is adjacent to Kolkata. In the first three cases all 25 study 
AWCs are situated in a single ward, while in Barasat the study AWCs are 
spread over three wards. The difference was due only to accessibility factor 
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working upou the concerned interviewer. The main data base of the study is 
formed by- structured interviews with the AWWs of these 100 Centres and 100 
beneficiaries from the areas under the study Centres in each of the four 
municipal corporations and municipalities. In other words, we interviewed a 
total number of 400 beneficiaries. The quantitative data gathered from these 
interviews have becn substantially supplemented by the observations of the 
interviewers submitted to the researcher in the form of written field notes. 


Prior to presenting the data we should mention two major limitations of 
the study. First, the selection of the study municipalities, wards, centres and 
beneficiaries was done in the mode of what is sometimes called convenient 
sampling. We do not, therefore, claim any representative character for our 
sample. However, it does not necessarily imply any biasn in our study. In other 
words, the findings of the study could be and, we have reasons to believe, 
were likely to be more or less the same had a more rigorous method of sampling 
been adopted. Second, during the survey we noticed quite prominent 
disinclination on the part of many AWWs to share their experiences and even 
elementary information with the interviewers. In some cases, the interviewers 
were forced to believe that the AW Ws were trying to cover up the actual state 
of affairs at the centres. They appeared to be somewhat wary about the possible 
reactions of the supervisors and CDPOs if they came to know about the survey. 
In some cases, the AWWs made an explicit plea that the interviewers should 
not write any thing (by that they meant, the situation really obtaining at the 
centre) that might affect the existence of the centre and, thereby, their jobs. 
In fact, we have an impression that in some cases the centres actually cause 
wastage of scarce resources. 


Findings 

Infrastructure : Of the 100 AWCs under study only 1 is reported to have 
‘own’ room. Among the rest, while 28 centres have rented in rooms, the 
remaining 71 are housed in local clubs, primary schools and, at least in one 
case, in the local office of the CPIM. However, in most cases, where a centre 
is housed in a club rent is required to be paid, the usual rate being Rs. 400 
per month. Inadequacy of space and poor conditions of room from where the 
centres operate are quite widely found. There are a number of instances where 
even four centres work from one clubroom. One can guess that these centres 
are meant, at best, for providing food, and that educational programme gets 
seriously neglected. Many of these rooms do not remain worth using during 
rainy season. While nearly half the centres have ‘own’ source of water—either 
tube wells or municipal taps, in some centres the AWHs fetch water from a 
distance. The numbers of centres without toilet, without separate space for 
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kitchen and without any storage facility are 60, 62 and 88 respectively. All 
the AWWs and AWHs being women, the non-existence of toilet is a frequently 
heard grievance. The lack of space has given rise to a number of unwarranted 
practices. In some cases, we have been reported that the food is cooked in 
the house of the AWH and is then supplied from the centre’s room. Similarly, 
in a number of cases, AWWs or AWHs are to keep the provisions in their 
own house. Interviewers have brought it to our notice that many rooms are 
so small that it cannot accommodate the total number of enrolled beneficiaries. 
While some centres were found to be clean, many others were dirty, some 
extremely dirty and unhygienic without adequate light and air (Table 7). 


While all the centres were reported to have some teaching aids, closer 
inspection, where allowed, revealed that in most cases, these were absolutely 
puny indicating rather loudly that learning, especially non-conventional pre- 
school learning is not taken as a Serious exercise. 85 of the 100 centres have 
‘medical kit’, which actually means having some sort of a first aid box, often 
merely a box with hardly anything worth any emergency medical care. 
Interestingly, 25% of the centres in the Barasat municipality could not show 
even such a box. Periodically measuring the weight of the children is one of 
the important duties of the centres. Taken as a whole, 63 of the total centres 
claimed to have weighing scale, Barasat’s record again being very poor with 
none of the centres possessing any weighing machine. However, many of those 
who claimed to have the machine actually did not have it. The practice really 
is to occasionally bring the machine from some other centre (Table 7A). 


Services: All the study centres provide cooked meal to the children. 88% 
of the centres provide khichuri (rice and lentil cooked together) while rest of 
the centres reportedly make some variations like adding Soya bin curry etc. 
The usual practice is to provide half an egg two days a week. Some AWHs 
reported that more children came on the ‘egg days’. The presence of children 
were reported to have had declined when the supply of egg was stopped due 
to bird flu. However, as we would find below, the considerable enrolment- 
presence gap shows that the food provided at the centres are not sufficiently 
attractive for the children or the parents. As many as 47% of the AWWs admit 
that they have received complaints from the parents about the quality of food 
given to the kids. When asked if the complaints had any basis, surprisingly 
as many as 51 AWWs (out of 100) kept silent. Among the rest, 81.6% think 
there is validity in the complaints, while 16% considered them baseless. Of 
the 100 AWWs 81 think that the quantity of food provided to each children 
is adequate, 16 believe that they need more, and 3 did not respond. 
Interestingly, 13 of the 16 respondents who consider the amount of food 
inadequate are from the centres under Barasat municipal area (Table 14). More 
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or less the same patiern of response came from the mothers of the beneficiary 
children. Out of 387 mother-beneficiaries who responded to the question, 345 
considered the amount of food adequate, and for 40 it was inadequate. Of these 
40 again 28 are from the Barasat municipal area (Table 15). One plausible 
guess—but just a guess—may be that many of the study centres of this 
municipality are located in areas which are as yet largely rural with concomitant 
implications for family income and amount of food available to the children 
at home. In other words, their dependence on food from the ICDS centre is 
_ greater than their counterparts in other study areas. 


Our investigation corroborates the general impression that most of the 
AWCs in West Bengal are basically centres for providing some food — eatable 
or bad, adequate or inadequate. With regard to other services to be provided 
by the AWCs, the record is consistently poor. For example, during the one 
month preceding the interview 49.4% (total response 83) of the AWCs did 
not provide any Vitamin-A tablet to any of the children and 30.3% (total 
response 76) did not measure the weight of any child. Similarly, 53.8% (total 
response 93) did not give any medicine for worm during the last six months 
preceding the interview. 67.7% of the AWWs (total response 99) claim that 
the centres have arrangements for washing the hands of the children with soap. 
Asked if they really use it, total response came down to 83, and out of that 
48.2% admit that the children never use soap before taking meal. 


As far as outreach service is concerned, the performance of the study 
AWCs is even poor. 47% of the mother-respondents have never found any 
AWW visiting their home. While the rest responded in the affirmative the 
frequency of visit, as we would presently find, was extremely low. Nearly all 
AWWs held that after attending to a lot of assigned and unassigned jobs they 
simply could not afford such visits.. In other words, their entire working hour 
is eaten up for cooking and distribution of food, some semblance of teaching 
at some centres and, what appears to be most important for them, record 
keeping. Thus, in response to our question as to how many families they could 
visit during the six months preceding the interview, 20% of the total 
respondents avoided any reply by way of elaborating how many constraints 
they were to face as ICDS workers. Among those who responded, 7.5% 
admitted that they could visit not a single family during the said period, and 
77.6% reported to have had visited 1 to 6 families. Roughly corroborating the 
admission of the AWWs, 15.3% and 15.8% of the mothers of beneficiary 
families reported that they received some form of assistance from the AWCs 
during pregnancy and after childbirth. In other words, 83.3% and 83.5% of 
the women of these two categories from the study beneficiary families received 
no service in such an important area of the ICDS Scheme (Table 22). Poor 
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outreach is extremely significant because that shows the extent of neglect of 
0-3 children. But that is precisely the formative period of a child’s health and 
brain, and it is difficult to lift her above the malnutrition trap after such neglect 
in the early years. 


One good indicator of the quality of a service should be the number of . 
target beneficiaries availing of the service. The table below presents a synoptic 
view of the presence of children at the AWCs. 


Table : 6 Municipality-wise Distribution of Enrolled Children and Average 
Daily Attendance 


Municipality No of Children Registered | Average Daily Attendance 








The above table helps us to draw some important observations about the 
quality of ICDS in the study areas. First and foremost, the average enrolment 
figure is just 46.56. This is quite a low figure, most of the study wards being 
densely populated with considerable constellation of poor people. Moreover, 
we should keep in mind that according to the latest norm, ICDC is not meant 
just for the BPLs. This is now accepted as a universal programme with an 
aim to bring all children under its fold. Malnutrition in India is not just a BPL- 
feature. The two wards from KMC and HMC show even lower figures (40.36 
and 31.64 respectively). It is quite evident that these centres are underutilised. 
Let us also mention here that the figures relating to average daily attendance 
seem to be exaggerated. In most centres, no documentary evidence of their 
presence was made available to us. The experiences of the field workers during 
their visit to the centres as cited below tend to corroborate such apprehension 
of exaggerated reporting. : 


Several factors may be attributed to such underutilization. As we could 
gather, in almost none of the centres the list of potential beneficiaries has been 
updated through household survey after the centre was set up. It is quite obvious 
then that there is hardly any drive to enrol all the potential beneficiary children 
at the centre. The alarming infrequency of outreach activity of the AWWs 
testifies to such lack of drive. Second, even many poor parents, especially in 
urban areas, these days are not concerned only with their children getting some 
food—often unpalatable and, sometimes, of questionable quality. They are no 
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less concerned about the education of their children. As we have already noted, 
pre-school learning is not a priority for the centres. Their primary anxiety is 
to cook food, distribute it among some children, keeping records straight and 
to save their job. The supervisors and the CDPOs are also not, generally, 
interested in any thing beyond that. Third, ICDS centres have already come 
to be known as khichuri schools which are indicative of low social status. Even 
many poor families do not seem willing to be socially identified as ‘poor’ by 
sending their children to such centres. 


Supervision and Coordination: The rather poor performance record 
suggests major snags in supervision and monitoring of the activities of the 
centres. None of the centres fail to submit their monthly reports. In fact, as 
one interviewer writes in his field note about the centres in the KMC ward, 
“Record-keeping in most of the centres is done in a near perfect way. I have 
an impression, that is the only job the AWWs do with utmost care.” After 
all, in bureaucratically run organisations, papers have the last say, and that 
seems to have been taken as the mantra in the implementation of the ICDC. 
The supervisors are required to visit each centre under their charge. While in 
96 of the 100 cases such visits have been confirmed, in 25 cases, the supervisors 
visit the centres less than at least once a month (Table 25). However, in regard 
to supervision of the centres the records of the CDPOs are quite poor. They 
have never visited 49 of the 100 study centres after the latter started 
functioning. In this case, Panihati’s record is dismal with only 3 centres 
reporting visits by the CDPO (Table 20). As we have noticed in the first section 
three of the six functions of the ICDS are actually to be done by the health 
workers. However, in 45 out of 100 cases, no health worker was reported to 
have ever come to the AWCs (Table 19). The only exception in this regard 
is the KMC ward where all the centres reported visit by health workers with 
widely frequencies though. 

Beyond these hard data, we can gain some insights into the quality of 
service and supervision from the field notes of our interviewers. 

è “I came to the centre at about 11.30 in the morning and found the 

AWH opening the door. The didi (i.e., the AWW) never comes before 
1 P.M, that too not regularly. I found not a single child at the centre. 
I could meet the didi only on my fourth visit.” 

è “I came to this centre at 2 P.M and found 6 children. In course of 
discussion, the didi told me that in such areas there was hardly any need 
for anganwadis. The centres should better be set up in more needy areas.” 

è “I visited this centre on a Saturday and did not find the AWW. I was 
told that she did not come on Saturdays. Two centres are run in a single 
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room here. I found only one AWH cooking khichuri. There was no 
child in the room though I was told that 14 children would come around 
] P.M.” 


“When I reached this centre at 1 P.M no student was present. The 
sahayika told me that they had left at 12.30. The room is clean but 
can hardly accommodate all the registered children if they really come 
to the centre.” 


“On my first visit to this centre I found neither the AWW nor the AWH. 
Naturally there was no student at the centre.” 


“Four centres operate from this club room. All the children are Urdu- 
speaking but all the didis are Bengali, though 3 of the 4 sahayikas 
are Urdu-speaking. Whatever teaching takes place is in Bengali 
medium. All the four centres cook together. At the time of my visit 
at about 3 P.M, I did not find even a single didi though all the sahayikas 
were present. | found 3 children taking their food.” 


“This centre operates from the room of the local colony committee. 
The room is stuffy. There is a ceiling fan which does not work. The 
didi believes that because of the condition of the room parents do not 
send their children to the centre. This being a low-lying area, water- 
logging damages food items during rainy season. Actually, children do 
not come to this centre. However, every thing is fine on record.” 


“Seven centres are run from one room which is however more spacious. 
The room is not at all airy and there is no ceiling fan. The students 
naturally feel very uncomfortable. There is a separate space for 
cooking. I found some children here. I was also told that more would 
be coming after the class hour in the local school ends. Here also all 
the students are Urdu-speaking though all the didis are Bengali, and 
they do not know Urdu. 


‘This centre just beside the Patipukur fish market operates from a dark 
room with a free field for rats. I found no child here.” 


“Two centres operate here from one very small room. I found eight 
children practising English letter writing on their own.” 


“After visiting 25 centres in the Burasat Municipal area I have gathered 
a general impression that the centres are run on the whims of the didis. 
They make their own rules, and the beneficiaries remain ignorant about 
the rules. None of the centres observe stipulated time period of 
functioning. The parents, on their part, are indifferent in all matters 
relating to the centres excepting for the quality and quantity of khichuri. 
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Just one anxiety seems to haunt the didis and the sahayikas: Is the 
government going to close the centres?” 


è “In each centre, the AWWs have reported of holding mothers’ meetings 
on a regular basis. This is far from true. Many of the beneficiaries 
have told us in confidence that no such meeting is held. The didis 
sometimes ask them to put in their signature on some paper.” 


@ “Even very poor families do not want to send their children to these 
khichuri schools because hardly any educational activity takes place 
at these centres. Since many of the didis belong to the local community 
the parents feel shy of rejecting their request for enrolling their children 
at the centre. Because of their good relations with the didis the 
beneficiaries keep on blaming the government and not the didis for 
the malfunctioning of the centres.” 


Service Providers: The AWWs being the key actor in the implementation 
of the ICDS Scheme, we tried to collect some idea about them. Our survey 
shows that 96 of the 100 AWWs are Hindu by religion. Only 2 of the 100 
AWWs are non-Matriculate. Among the rest, 22 have passed Madhyamik and 
51 Higher Secondary. There are also 22 graduates and 3 post-graduate degree 
holders (Table 12). Though none of the interviewees admitted, we came to 
know from our field investigation that many of AWWs are from politically 
well-connected families, and their financial background is not too bad. Some 
of them, in fact, are from relatively well-off families. 62 of them are married 
(Table 11). Age-wise distribution of the respondents shows that only 19 belong 
to the ‘up to 25’ age group. The rest are divided into three other age groups 
in the following way: 26-35 (44), 36-45 (22), above 45 (15) (Table 10). 37 
of the serving AWWs have not yet received any training. Of remaining 63, 
11 had pre-service training, and 51 had had in-service training (Table 26). Only 
one respondent reported of having received both pre-service and in-service 
training. It is slightly surprising that though 63 respondents have undergone 
some sort of training programme only 26 of the 100 AWWs could mention 
all the six objectives of the Scheme. Equally surprising is that as many as 
17 AWWs mentioned only nutrition by which, effectively, they meant 
distribution of cooked meal. If the key actors of the Scheme have such 
incomplete ideas about the services to be rendered it is natural that in the larger 
community the AWCs would come to be known as khichuri schools. 

Since working in the ICDS demands an amount of social commitment, we 
inquired about the associational life of the AWWs. Our data show that only 12 
of them are in some way or other attached to any political party. For obvious 
reasons we did not ask which political party they belonged to or supported. 
However, we can presume, and local investigations confirm it, that they are 
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associated with the CPIM. We should also note that while the AW Ws themselves 
may not have any party affiliation or commitment, in many cases they come from 
families associated with the CPIM. Of late, however, we find the beginning of 
some changes in this pattern owing to changes in the system of recruitment of 
the AWWs. Out of 100 respondents just 13 were members of some women’s 
organization, and only 2 were associated with any Self-Helf Group (Table 13). 


Ninety of the 100 AWWs interviewed are unionised. When asked about 
their major demands they highlighted only issues related to honorarium and 
security of service. None mentioned any demand concerning improvements in 
the implementation of the Scheme. The government provides them with a small 
honorarium on the plea that the AWWs and AWHs are basically social workers. 
73 of the 100 respondents rejected any such self-identification, and demanded 
recognition as government employees. 9 of the respondents said that they 
considered themselves as social workers. However, they seemed to have taken 
the term more in the literal sense rather than accepting the connotation of self- 
sacrifice that is sought to be associated with the term ‘social worker’. The 
rest (18) of the respondents demanded along with higher pay and service 
security the respect of a social worker too. 


Community Participation: The ICDS Scheme is designed on the 
assumption of active community participation. Here community means both 
the beneficiary families as well as other members of the local community who 
may not be direct beneficiaries. Mothers’ meeting is the principal mechanism 
to involve the beneficiaries ‘in the functioning of the centres. While 98 of the 
100 AWWs claimed that regular meeting of the beneficiary mothers were held, 
only 23.7% of the mothers reported of having ever attended any meeting. The 
rate of non-participation is highest in the KMC ward (85%) and lowest in 
Barasat (64%) (Table 18 & 24). Moreover, had mothers’ meetings been really 
held as regularly as claimed, the beneficiary respondents would not have 
displayed such profound ignorance about the services the ICDS Scheme is 
supposed to render. As many as 209 respondents out of 400 could say nothing, 
and the rest knew only of distribution of food and education. Immunization, 
referral service, health and nutrition education figured in none of their 
responses. There are a number of plausible explanations of non-participation 
of the mothers like lack of time, interest, awareness, self-confidence, and 
indifference to making any type of investment for matters not related to 
immediate, perceptible and personal benefit. However, such non-participation 
is also likely to indicate lack of proper attention on the part of the AWWs 
and others in the ICDS to the need for connecting with the local community 
including the beneficiary families. In response to our inquiry 96.8% of the 
beneficiary respondents told that they were never asked for any kind of help 
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in running the centres, and 2.76% claimed that they had taken part in some 
works related to the AWC (Table 24). Non-participation of the community is 
partly a problem of cognition on the part of the ICDS workers as well as of 
the beneficiaries. The CDPO and the supervisors are like other government 
employees working in any government department where instead of connecting 
with the people keeping away from them is the norm. Bureaucracy thrives in 
non-transparency. Being used to such type of work culture they are unlikely 
to be either enthusiastic or competent to motivate the AWWs to ensure 
participation of the beneficiaries and the larger community in the works of 
the centres. Moreover, involving the people is, quite often, not a very pleasant 
exercise. Prone to squabble on each and every issue, often on the basis of 
personal calculations, so-called people’s participation may further erode the 
efficiency of the services, at least in the short run. And, for sure, this is likely 
to make the AWWs’ job too demanding and too strenuous. As a result, the 
opposite of people’s participation takes place. The centres keep on doing or 
not doing what they want or can afford to; and the beneficiaries, on their part, 
either come to the centres happily or with grumbling face, depending on their 
personal background and attributes, or simply abstains, though their names are 
often not deleted and continue to remain beneficiaries on record. 


However, the problem does not lie entirely with the ICDS workers either. 
It is somewhat perplexing that despite substantial spread of education in urban 
areas, and after such a long period of exercise in democratic/electoral politics, 
in many respects people are so less conscious not only about their own long- 
term interests but also about what they are entitled to enjoy under different 
schemes. This lack of consciousness is far more prominent among the poor 
and marginalized sections of the society. It is expected in a helthy democracy 
that under such circumstances the political parties and elected representatives 
will act to sensitise people in such matters of their vital interest. Unfortunately, 
that practice is not something to find around. Of the 100 AWWs 56 reported 
that the local councillor had never visited their centre, and 3 preferred not 
respond to the question. In one case where the researcher could develop access, 
the local councillor took three days to collect the exact number of the AWCs 
in her ward. This is quite revealing. 


IV 
Concluding Observations 
The above study based rather on a small sample—that too not very 
systematically drawn—prevents us from offering any definitive observations. 


The following points should, therefore, be taken as both partly impressionistic 
and tentative. 
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l. There should be serious rethinking about the design of the Scheme in 
the urban areas. Location of the centres and the mode of their operation 
need to be critically studied to get optimum result. Many of the existing 
centres are useless leading to wastage of scarce resources. Distribution 
of khichuri seems to have been the most important, in many cases the 
only, activity of the centres. Without undermining the utility of the supply 
of food as it has been taking place at present, we feel inclined to suggest 
that this is not going to contribute to child development in any big way 
even in the remote future. The way the system functions keeps the 0- 
3 children group as well as the pregnant and lactating mothers most 
neglected. This goes against the whole spirit of the nutrition programme 
under the ICDS. 


2. The list of potential beneficiaries should be immediately updated, 
especially in the light of the Supreme Court’s order pertaining to ICDS 
with universalization and quality. 


3. Owing largely to extreme lack of inter-departmental coordination, the 
health-related services of the Scheme are being seriously neglected. The 
ICDS was conceived as a major instrument to prevent child illness. The 
process should start even before the child is born. 


4. In most cases, the centres operate in a way that convinces the people that 
the Scheme is meant for the destitute. We should realize that even the 
destitute does not want to be associated with something which makes his 
destitute identity explicit. 


5. AWWs often with university degrees and a good number of them being 
in their middle age with family responsibilities cannot be expected to do 
justice to the unrealistic list of duties, stipulated and emergency, especially 
when they are so grossly underpaid. A more realistic list of terms and 
conditions of service is urgently called for. Although it may appear rather 
harsh and cynic, we feel inclined to argue that, on one hand, the 
government has preferred to make the Scheme congenitally sick by 
treating the anganwadi workers and sahayikas as ‘honorary workers’, and, 
on the other, the latter’s sole anxiety seems to be keeping the centres 
officially afloat in order to maintain their job and to enhance their 
remuneration. Ironically, while deprivation of the workers leads to sagging 
motivation, fulfilment of demands by itself is not likely to elevate the 
quality of performance. 

6. At the risk of sounding somewhat sweeping, if not cliched, we would 
like to argue that the ICDS programme in West Bengal is a victim of 
two major lacks. First and foremost, lack of political will is only too 
evident. This manifests itself in several ways: a) inadequate allocation 
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of funds, b) perfunctory implementation of the Scheme by the concerned 
departments, which follows from the culture of non-and-casual work with 
virtually no accountability as is nearly all-pervading in the functioning 
of governmental and public institutions, c) failure of the political parties 
to give child development due importance in their agenda. The extremely 
competitive and populist politics that we find in West Bengal cannot 
probably afford to bother much about the future citizens when the demands 
of the present and the immediate are so pressing. Thus, the absence of 
demand for accountability from above and unwillingness to build up 
popular mobilization from below should largely account for such 
lacklustre performance of the ICDS Scheme in the state. Another 
regrettable lack facilitating such uninspiring performance is the 
indifference of the civil society including the mass media to the issues 
of silent but systemic and persistent neglect and injustice afflicting the 
non-civil population until something dramatic takes place. 


Annexure 
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Table : 8 Distribution of AWCs by No of up-to 6 Yares’ Children Enrolled 
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Table : 9 AWCs by Number of Children Registered and Average Daily 
Attendance 
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364 (46.01%) 


2731 (58.65%) 





Source : Survey Data 


Table : 10 Age-wise Distribution of the AWWs 


Municipality Age Group 





Source : Survey Data 
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Table : 11 Marital Status of the AWWs 


Municipality 





Source : Survey Data 


Table : 12 AWWs by Levels of Education 
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Table : 13 Associational Membership of AWWs 
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Table : 
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Table : 16 Beneficiary Mothers’ Report about Adequacy of food 
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Table : 17 AWW’s Report about Failure to Provide Food During Last 
Six Months 
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Table : 18 AWWs’ Report about Holding of Mothers’ Meetings 
Number 
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Source : Survey Data 
Table : 19 Report on the Visit to the Centers by Health workers 
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Table : 20 ee by the AWWs on the visit to the centers by the C.D.P.O. 
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Table : 22 Mothers’ Report about any Help during Pregnancy and after 


Child Birth 
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Table : 24 Mother’s Report on Participation in AWC Works 
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Table : 25 AWWs’ Report about the Visit of the Supervisors 
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THE UNIVERSE OF LOCAL MEDIA IN WEST BENGAL: 
CELEBRATING OR DISGRACING ‘IDENTITY’? 


Kaberi Chakrabarti* 


The economic liberalization package in India has unleashed spectacular 
developments in the fields of information, communication and technology. The 
burgeoning economic market with accommodative political governance helped 
to broaden the scope of numerous kinds of civic engagement, hitherto 
unexplored in India. The ICT revolution has contributed a new genre in the 
everyday polemics of the society embracing different issues like socio-cultural 
rights, justice, democratic functioning, ethical and moral premises and so on. 
It has helped to stimulate new modes of socialization, legitimation and social 
interaction that interpret social reality in newer ways. Communication has 
developed as an integral contingent of democratic governance that defines and 
influences ‘reality’ in dynamic ways and accordingly, produces significant 
meanings for the political society. Going beyond mere transmisston of 
knowledge or information it has embraced social action as its agenda in its 
recent course of development. The seminal work by Jurgen Habermas traced 
the evolution of the bourgeois public sphere with the growing mediation by 
the mass media in the 19th century Europe. The liberal tradition upheld the 
democratic role of the media as the watchdog along with creating an informed 
citizenry. The watchdog role corroborated the free market logic even in the 
sphere of media organization and functioning, pressing continually for 
deregulation, privatization and autonomy. Over the years the media developed 
new genres of communicating with the citizens and contributed in evolving 
different modes of civic engagement. It has prompted rethinking about the 
traditional framing process of public opinion and engaged communication 
studies to explore critical role of the media in the construction of public sphere. 
As Bennett and Entman observe: 


Answering the core questions about citizen experience in the democratic process 
increasingly requires understanding the centrality of mediated political 
communication both in the governing process and in citizen perceptions of society 
and its problems.! 


The economic logic of the expanded communication sphere in the recent 
years has integrated well with the cultural-ideological requirements of the 
political society in every parts of the globe. The breaking of traditional 


* Smt. Chakrabarti is Selection-Grade Lecturer, Department of Political Science, 
University of Calcutta, Kolkata. 
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boundaries between hard news and soft entertainment, the rising conglomerates 
in the media market, the political consumption of the new ICT etc. create a 
powerful confluence of socio-economic, political, technological or cultural 
policy changes that produce deep impact on the functioning of democracy. 
Communication, shedding of its earlier externality or myth of autonomy has 
grown with the social conflicts, relations and structures. This has prompted 
both academic investigations and policy initiatives around the new public 
discourse of communication enabled by economic and technological revolution. 
A qualitative break in the contemporary communication researches indicates 
the changing frames of reference from descriptive-empirical investigation to 
a more interpretative-critical one. 


Mediatizing the Public Space 


The massive expansion of communication is perhaps best understood by the 
fascinating growth of media markets in India over the last two decades. The 
ever-expanding landscape of print media, conjoined with a phenomenal growth 
of electronic media, has unfurled a new public sphere that accommodates global 
and local traits, nationhood and localism with equal ease. The interface between 
media and society, especially the political society gives birth to numerous 
messages, symbols, identities, modes or values that mediate governance in 
unique ways. The economic imperatives of the newly emerging media market 
merge with national, local-regional, ethnic-communal or cultural-political 
identities and create a new space for public engagement. Indian society has 
witnessed the growth of this new universe of socio-political mobilization 
influenced immensely by the explosion of media institutions in the last few 
decades. In this dialogue with democracy, media retains its ‘plurality’ by 
accommodating many voices within its corporate entity and as constituent of 
democratic society. 


At the core of these developments lies the premise that liberalism has 
brought certain changes in the social fabric of India that have fuelled unique 
desires, aspirations of the citizens, communities or socio-cultural groups based 
on varied levels of consumption, income, social position, etc.. Spread of literacy 
is one such factor that has significant reflections on the expansion of media 
market. The penetration of ever-expanding market even into the farthest corner 
of the rural India has altered the age-long modes of citizen participation and 
that too, has procreated new catchments of media coverage. The mass media 
provides a vibrant site of political and civic deliberation promoting different 
forms of engagement. The encoding modes of the media have changed 
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dramatically to accommodate many shifts in its roles as watchdog or creating 
hype politics. Ryan and Gamson identify three components of the changing 
genres of media encoding: injustice, identity and agency. The injustice 
component refers to the moral frame that motivates people to political 
consciousness. The identity component refers to the process of framing 
‘collective being’ (e.g. ‘we’ differed from ‘they’). The agency one indicates 
certain conscious efforts to alter or critique a pre-existing situation. By 
employing all these modes the media creates an enlarged space of participation 
and emerge as a potential constituent of political democracy. The Indian society 
has witnessed these changing contours of media discourse and it is interesting 
to look into the encoding frames and modes to know how the mass media 
generates newer patterns of civic culture in the process. 


The national planners in the 1950s viewed mass media as a fool for 
development and a section of the mass media played the role of ‘force 
multiplier’ in consolidating nationhood enthusiastically. The official 
communication strategies professed greater synergy between the role of the 
state and mass media in national development and building communities. It 
stressed the mass media’s role to raise consciousness of the people and make 
them an informed citizenry. The Five-Year Plans endorsed the synthesis of 
modern and traditional communication institutions/forms in the education and 
extension programmes involving the press, radio, television, video, folk forms, 
fairs and exhibitions. The Doordarshan, for example, devoted much telecast 
time for agriculture, education or health programmes, especially designed to 
cater the rural masses. The DAVP, with its immense reach, generated awareness 
campaigns on family planning, communal harmony, literacy, environmental 
protection, etc. utilizing the multimedia networks of communicating with the 
citizen. However, the massive deregulation, privatization efforts unleashed by 
liberalization since 1990s saw the meteoric growth of the private conglomerates 
in media ownership altering the public communication network in a radical 
way. It has witnessed an increasing shift in and departure from the conventional 
modes of communication in generating a new kind of narrative in public sphere. 
The extensive reach of the private media, especially the visual one, has created 
certain critical knowledge and communicative exercises that raises certain 
uneasy questions about the grand rhetoric of the media as a tool for 
development. Not only this shift tends to produce new praxis of hegemonic 
exercises but also it explores numerous possibilities of subversion and 
contestation. : 


The gradual transformation in the role of the mass media from a mere 
information disseminator and narrator to a platform of social action 
commenting upon and interpreting the reality can be seen as one of the 
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fascinating moments of political democracy in India. The dramatic growth of 
the media market since the 1980s has led to a massive penetration of the mass 
media, especially the press and the electronic media, into the remotest corner 
of the Indian society. It has created a new universe of news that is no more 
national or regional, but vibrantly local. The localization of the news universe 
has been fed by the increasing entry of the local political and economic elites 
often representing the upwardly mobile or backward, marginalized 
communities. The socio-political churning of these new groups cater much to 
the development of the audience/readership that were largely unrepresented or 
underrepresented in the mainstream Indian media. The last two decades have 
seen a steady localization of the print and electronic media with an aggressive 
market expansion policy and a trawling for local news, stories and visual 
coverage. The language press has proliferated with their multi-edition 
readership; the electronic media has expanded with its satellite and local cable 
channels. A brief look at the growth of media market in India shows the level 
of media penetration over the years, 


Table 1: Daily Newspapers in India(All languages) 








4.8 million 








8.2 million 
14.4 million 
22 million 

59.2 million 


Source: Robin Jeffrey, Hindu Nationalism and Governance, p. 337 


In 1960, the television coverage was limited to less than one lakh population 
in India. In 1990, it rose to a spectacular number of 150 million and by 1998, 
it catered about 448 million viewers. The expansion meant an inclusion of 
the rural India as more than half of the total regular viewers. The circulations 
of newspapers grew by more than five times between the period 1980 and 
1995 only in the Uttar Pradesh and interestingly, the achievements were 
contributed by fiercely competing Hindi-language press. In the states like 
Madhya Pradesh, Chattisgarh, Bihar, Jharkhand, Haryana, Rajasthan, the Hindi 
belt in India, Hindi-language press flourished along with the local editions of 
the national dailies. Scholars like Robin Jeffrey, Sevanti Ninan or Arvind 
Rajagopal had identified this mushrooming of language press and television 
coverage in the Hindi belt largely with the rise of Hindu politics and backward 
caste mobilization. The ‘bridge-building’ between media revolution and 
political sphere is an interesting narrative for communication researchers. 
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Localising News Universe in Bengal 


The surging of media institutions provokes an inquiry into the media landscape 
of West Bengal and its subtle, often crude, influences on the political 
democracy of the state. In the 19th century, the Bengali press had developed 
with the rich tradition of nationalism, social reform and critical knowledge 
enriched by the prophetic mission of Rammohan Roy, the father of Indian 
journalism. The mainstream press in Bengal in the colonial period, both Indian- 
owned and Anglo-Indian publications, reflected continually on the political and 
social issues and contributed to the growth of a vibrant public sphere. The 
postcolonial period saw the steady increase in the circulation of the Bengali 
language press and gradual localization of the mass media. The beginning of 
the new millennium experienced an unparalleled competition in the media 
market with national English newspapers extending their editions in the region 
and the vernacular press proliferating with their district editions. The search 
for new media hubs is generated not only by the aspirations of the local 
readership for local news but also the immense potentials of the local markets 
to feed the industry. The media plays the role of vehicle of lucrative investment 
for the regional and local markets. It emerges as a platform for the rising local 
voices in the regional and national political space and enlisting local civic 
aspirations. A brief venture into the terrain of local and regional public sphere 
explains a unique bridge building between the media, especially the language 
press, and the democratic citizenship in West Bengal. The convergence of 
media expansion and localization gives birth to new public space that brings 
in new identities and issues for polity. It is also worth reflecting how the media 
networking can reinvent the messages, symbols or modes of democratic 
governance, especially at the local level. This study dwells on the refracted 
array of local news universe created by local and metro editions of the Bengali 
and other language press and small publications of local media. 


Since 2000, the leading Bengali language press, operating from Kolkata, 
has been engaged in a proliferating commercial expansion to create their district 
editions. North Bengal emerged as the second media hub with Siliguri as its 
epicentre. The region was fast developing attention as a potential economic 
space for industrialisation and commercial activities with its lucrative border 
trade. Moreover, since late 1980s, local identity movements, ethnic and cultural, 
rocked the political sphere of the region. The Gorkhaland agitation diverted the 
Bengali attention to the problems of the Hills and it was followed by ethno- 
cultural movements of the Kamtapuris, the UTJUS (The Uttarbanga Tapasili 
Jaati and Upojaati Samity) or the Greater Coochbehar. All these developments 
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prompted a crack in the political integrity of the state of West Bengal and raised 
the issues of deprivation, negligence or exploitation of the region by the rest 
of Bengal. For the language media this was not only a prospective space for 
investment but also a potential news universe vibrant with local/regional 
aspirations. The only Bengali daily newspaper that catered to the regional news 
universe was the Uttarbanga Sambad (The UBS) that defines itself as the 
‘Uttarbanger Atmar Atmiya’ (the relative of North Bengal self-hood). This 
slogan actually hints at the regional sentiments of the North Bengal, evident 
not only in the growing aspirations of the citizens but also in the polemics of 
isolationism. A subtle undercurrent of the North-Bengal self as against the 
‘South’ is manifested in the public spheres embracing the politico-cultural 
movements of the region. A sample of this undercurrent can be traced to the 
media representations raising the issue of poor representations of the North 
Bengal in the political leadership, in the provincial committees of the leading 
parties like the INC or the Left parties. The policy makers and corporate chiefs 
all originate in the state capital making North Bengal ‘a colony of Kolkata’. 
This sentiment pervades all the ethnic-cultural movements of the region. The 
region has seen the growth of migrating population from Bihar, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh as well as from Bhutan and Nepal. Accordingly, there have grown a 
large contingent of Hindi and Nepali population who aspire for their own 
vernacular news publications. The English language newspapers like The 
Statesman, The Telegraph, The Times of India or The Hindustan Times have 
also developed a steady market in this area. The vibrant cultural space of the 
region has been greatly contributed by the small magazines and rural 
newspapers that cater to the literary and social aspirations of the local 
population. It was a powerful space of civic engagement that is now struggling 
for its survival after the penetration of the big media in the region. The narratives 
created by this negotiation of the tunipakhi (small bird) with the urojahaz 
(aeroplane) present important texts for the mainstream political democracy. 


The UBS, first published in May1980, enjoyed largest circulation with 
massive local penetration (now, second largest after the ABP). It provides 
exhaustive coverage of grassroots news engaging local correspondent in the 
House. Over the years it has developed a kind of citizen journalism with 
ordinary people feeding the newspaper with their initiatives. For example, it 
is found that the UBS gets stories from remote villages faster than its 
counterparts because they have their correspondents in almost all villages like 
Dhupguri. Kumargram, Maynaguri, etc. Thus many remote rural areas are 
covered in the UBS, which could never have dreamt of figuring in the 
mainstream big media. The news and stories of the UBS try to embrace the 
vibrancy of panchayat politics, daily struggles and livelihood features of the 
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citizen and the quality of governance in the region. The unique success of the 
UBS is also a result of its cheaper rate. The expanded circulation of the UBS 
provides the local business community an enlarged space for advertisement. 
The UBS enjoys largest advertisement of the state government in the region. It 
earns substantial revenue from advertisements of local and state lotteries, which 
is very popular among a section of rural and urban population like the ricksaw 
pullers, van drivers, daily wage earners, shopkeepers. This has also prompted 

a simple language frame in news reporting and story-telling of the UBS. 


The news universe witnessed a dramatic change with the introduction of 
the mainstream big press in the region since 2000. In January 2000, the 
Bartamaan Patrika started its Siliguri edition, followed by the Anandabazar 
Patrika, the Ganashakti, the Pratidin and the Aajkaal. This has created a divided 
space in the news coverage of the region with numerous modes of encoding 
and representation. The Kolkata based big newspapers have started their district 
editions with two or three pages devoted to the local news. For example, the 
ABP provides two pages titled ‘Uttarbanga’ along with the main edition 
published from Kolkata, covering up to Malda. The coverage for this edition 
is markedly different from the metro one. It included some special feature 
sections like ‘Apnaar adalat’(Your Court), ‘Uttarer Krishikaaj’ (Agriculture 
of the North), ‘Uttarer Chithi’ (the Readers’ section), Bhumiputra (sons of the 
soil) to cover the local readership. The North Bengal page of the ABP has 
not yet developed as a lifestyle page as in the case of Kolkata. The Bartamaan 
Patrika has only one page-devoted to the district, one page for the North Bengal. 
It tries to accommodate logal news in the first page of Siliguri edition, however 
small it is. The op-ed articles on the identity movements are better covered 
in the Bartamaan as many of the members of the cultural movements are 
associated with this newspaper. A leading scholar of the History Department 
of North Bengal University, Professor Anandagopa] Ghosh Hazra assumed that 
the Bartamaan provides more space to the critiques of the Left Front 
government and political sentiments of the ethnic groups of the region. He 
himself was a regular contributor of the political features on the ethnic identity 
movements in the region.’ The post-editorials reflect on the poor governance 
of the region, critiquing government’s policy on ethnic problems. The 
Ganashakti Patrika, the official organ of the CPI(M) in West Bengal, reflects 
more on the political issues and movements related to the region and covers 
various development projects taken by the government and the party. Reflecting 
upon this isolationist temper'of North Bengal vis-a-vis the ‘South’ it has 
changed the title of its Siliguri edition from ‘News from the North Bengal’ 
to ‘News from the Districts’. During elections, pages are often devoted 
exclusively to the region to cover the campaigns and development issues. The 
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cut-throat competition over local news market has led to many interesting shifts 
in the language, image and modes of representations in the local editions of 
the big media. From a focus on the unique identity of the region a shift is 
evident to what Ryan called injustice component that engages the readership 
with news of poorly functioning governance in the districts in respect of 
development. It endeavours to raise the awareness of the citizen about the 
regime functioning as a ‘moral capital’. Thus, news on corruption, nepotism 
over NREGS implementation, in Awanganwadi recruitment, mid-day meal 
programmes, Indira Abash Yojona or crime stories etc. surge the news space 
of these editions since the last two years. Many serious readers have commented 
against the potential `chutneyisation’ of these news vis-a-vis serious watchdog 
roles that facilitate democratic society with public debate. A quick scan of the 
evaluation of the NREGA implementation in districts like Coochbehar, 
Jalpaiguri shows that stories feature on misutilisation or underutilisation of 
funds, reluctance of the panchayat to provide jobs to the aspirant job 
cardholders, nepotism in job card preparation. Some other problems in 
implementing REGA in terms of employment opportunities, kind of labour- 
intensive jobs, climatic barriers, payment through Banks or Post-offices etc. 
rarely feature in the representations that requires political and civil society’s 
engagement in public debate over the REGA. Serious debates on development 
courses are conspicuously absent in almost all editions of the mainstream 
media, barring a few exceptions. Most of the big media editions reside on local 
developmental news, playing an adversarial role in attracting attention of the 
local population to the loopholes of governance. Growing distrust with the 
political leadership often leads people to take recourse to media for articulation 
of regional interests. There is a strong set of assumptions in the media discourse 
related to media’s adversarial or agency role in political governance. Prabhat 
Patnaik refers to this agency role of media: 

...with the ‘political class’ increasingly being viewed with a degree of suspicion 

and unease, the media are being assigned in popular perception the role of moral 

interlocutors on behalf of society.4 


On the other hand, a section of the media grows with cordial relationship 
with the regime and reflects strong affiliations calibrated by political views. 
For example, West Bengal government has put some objections about the 
methods of poverty removal through REGA and BPL identification for this 
purpose that have been already considered in the national planning of the 
scheme in recent months. These objections were largely covered by the Aajkal, 
known to be a friendly critic of the Left government, and the Ganashakti, the 
party mouthpiece while the ABP or the Bartamaan are more vocal about poor 
average of the scheme’s performance in the state. The Ganashakti, for example, 
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raised the problems in accommodating tea garden labourers of North Bengal 
in the REGA programme in a number of articles. So, reporting local issues 
often is catalysed by or filtered through the prism of political-ideological 
persuasion of the newspaper and local pressure group interests. But, grassroots 
reporting requires a more corrective role of the media than pejorative. 


In terms of modes of representation, there is certain uniqueness in the 
region-based publications. For example, while the UBS devotes much space 
to hard news, the local editions of the metro media focus more on features, 
rhetorical categories or views. North Bengal is accommodated in the first page 
only nominally in the metro newspapers. Their coverage is limited to the news 
that has broader implications for the state or national society. North Bengal 
editions of the big media reflect localisation with a regional or national bias. 
The local population is more dependent on the UBS for local stories related 
to corruption, political feuds, local developmental programmes, civic problems, 
festivals, sports. It provides regular space to the problems of agricultural 
activities in North Bengal, plantation labourers many of which are seem to the 
metro media not worthy of news. Thus, the UBS has better networking to 
initiate public debate on local problems. The big houses extending their reach 
serve more as supplementary branches of the main edition, lacking cultural 
penetration. The ABP introduced a feature space on successful personalities 
of North Bengal playing important social role in the region, ‘Uttarer Nayak’ 
(the hero of North Bengal). The selection created confusion about the criterion 
as it sometimes prioritized sons of the soil and sometimes, working from the 
soil. On a personal interview with the chief of Siliguri edition of the ABP, 
Kishore Saha, it was known that the page set up is decided centrally not at 
the local level. The Ganashakti Patrika arranges for readers’ meet on a regular 
basis in all districts to have feedback on the reporting and news coverage. The 
ABP introduced this method of reaching down the audience in North Bengal 
by ‘Apnaar Adalat’ arranged at village/panchayat levels. However, it 
discontinued this mode of reporting from the field with the citizen as feeders. 
The local news reporting is less enthusiastic about local grassroots non- 
government organizations playing important roles in generating civil society 
participation. 

North Bengal is inhabited by large number of Nepalese, Bhutanese and 
Hindi-speaking population who have emerged as significant constituent of 
North Bengal’s cosmopolitan identity. Their role in the economic prosperity 
of the region and the cultural fabric has attracted increasing attention from 
the regional politicians and the media. The rising number of non-Bengali 
newspaper publications testifies to this fact. The leading newspaper house is 
Darpan Publications that publishes both Nepali and Hindi editions. Sunchari, 
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the popular Nepali newspaper, was launched in July 1993. Later, it was joined 
by Nepali newspapers like Hamro Pahar, The Himalaya Darpan that cater to 
the broader space of North Bengal, Sikkim, parts of Bhutan and Nepal. The 
migrating Hindi-speaking community is increasingly taking an important place 
in the local news universe. The national newspapers like Rajasthan Patrika, 
Dainik Jagaran, Prabhat Khobor have proliferated in this region with their 
editions. Dainik Jagaran usually caters to the migrating populations of Bihar, 
North India. It is popular among the Army, BSF cadres. The Janpath Samachar, 
launched in 1982, is an old Hindi newspaper that has much circulation in the 
middle class and earns revenue from central and state governments’ 
advertisements, e.g. the Railway advertisements. The editors of the Nepali local 
newspapers alleged about the discriminatory policy of the government to the 
Nepali press in this matter. The editor of the leading daily, Himalaya Darpan, 
acknowledges the steady growth of Nepali readership in the region with the 
growth of literacy and a corresponding increase of coverage of the aspirations, 
frustrations, dissatisfactions of the community in the Nepali-language press. 
But he expresses his concern about the neglect of the state to their cause 
producing increasing isolation of the community in the regional public space.’ 
The Gorkhaland agitation fuelled the expansion of Nepali-language press. The 
editorials of the Nepali press provide proportionately wider coverage of the 
ethnic identity movements in North Bengal. The Sunchari or Himalaya Darpan 
caters the Nepali business community and aspires to attend the problems of the 
poor Nepali wage labourers working in the tea garden and unorganized sector. 


The region has a steady circulation of the English language press that has 
regional editions. -These editions provide more space to the regional, state or 
national news than local grassroots ones. The English language press mostly 
relies on the market potential of the newspaper than news potential. So, stories 
on the region are very focused and cater to the urban middle class population. 
The readership is also unique in aspirations as it thrives to move beyond a 
regional identity and negates any such exclusionary civic engagement. They 
follow the national marketing policy, news arrangements and pan-Indian 
messages in representation. This is true not only for the English language press 
but also the Hindi-language one that operates from North India. These 
newspapers, with their origin beyond the state, act as the highway in the news 
landscape. 


The North Bengal public sphere remains vibrant with the participation of 
. a rich repository of local newspapers and magazines, small in size and reach 
(they call themselves ¢umipakhi) but energetic in organization. The small 
periodicals and rural newspapers published from different localities like 
Coochbehar, Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur are the real constituent of local civil society. 
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Coochbehar Samachar, Tribritta, Uttar Bhumika, Suhasini, Mansai Times are 
some of the samples of small publications that reflect on the everyday polemics 
of the North Bengal society. They expand the local news universe by their 
reporting of the grassroots. These institutions help to energise local civil society 
by reporting on some of the missing dimensions of the local news universe. 
“The North Bengal page of the big media cannot touch the soil of the India, 
not even the South Bengal. The big dailies cover incidents of rape with much 
importance, but the pride stories of the rural livelihood do not get due 
coverage”. The smaller publications claim to restore the untapped space, 
resisting the “news killing” of the big media. The overwhelming news or stories 
of these small publications are rural and concern with ordinary citizens like 
the farmers, unorganized workers or women. The kinds of news or stories they 
cover are problems of river erosion, scheduled tribes of the region, crop 
production, panchayat and municipality functioning, self-help groups formed 
by the women etc. along with local crime incidents, cultural programmes. Some 
of the burning regional issues like girl trafficking, security threats from 
extremist bases in the neighbourhood, border trade feature in the pages of these 
small newspapers or periodicals. The extent of coverage of the regional cultural 
and ethnic identity movements is also proportionately much higher than the 
local editions of the big media. The little magazine movement has stretched 
the media universe to the rural hinterland encouraging micro identities to 
flourish at local levels and showing the way as community guides. However, 
the small publications struggle much to survive in the fierce competition with 
the big, mainstream media as they have very little resources. The-common 
dissatisfaction of these groups is paucity of fund in running the press and 
reluctance of the state to provide them with advertisements. In terms of 
advertisement, these institutions sustain mostly by the local traders, medical 
clinics, coaching centres and panchayat offices. This is indeed a lucrative space 
utilised by the panchayat institutions to publicise their achievements. From a 
random sample survey of the autumn issue of Dinhata Sambad, published from 
Coochbehar district, it is seen that out of twentysix advertisements, eight spaces 
were covered by the local gram panchayat or panchayat samities. The small 
newspapers and magazines breed the aspirations of the rising middle class of 
the region and work for a networking against the invasive big media. 


Thus, localization of press allows a unique package of national-regional- 
local news that casts deep impact on public opinion, attitudes of the immediate 
society. It not only unfurls the new vistas of media revolution but also sheds - 
light on the increasing reinvention of the ‘local’ in democratic and development 
dialogues. The mass media, with its centrality in an information society, 
enlarges the critical sphere of ‘public’, especially at the grassroots levels. 
Sevanti Ninan writes: 
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The universe of local news is not dull. It resonates with action, fear, frustration 

and suspense as it brings alive the daily struggles of a level of citizenry who 

simply did not figure in the news earlier.’ 
But, as many media observers argue localization also nurtures a dangerous gap 
between communities instead of bridge-building, by way of harnessing regional 
identity vis-a-vis ‘the other’. The crack widens segregating ‘the North’ from 
‘the Rest’ of Bengal. The politicians very often bank on this sentiment to gain 
political mileage and the press nurtures it for commercial leverage. Besides, 
district editions restrict flow of information to limited spatial spheres and 
deprive the readers to gain knowledge about the state as a whole. It encourages 
isolationism that negotiates with political society in bitter ways. These are some 
of the porous areas that produce threats for safety net of the democratic 
governance. 
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GOVERNANCE CRISIS IN WEST BENGAL AND THE 
POLITICAL INSTITUTION HYPOTHESIS 


Sujay Ghosh* 


‘Governance is ultimately concerned with creating the conditions for ordered 
rule and collective action’ (Stoker, 2003: 216).The phrase ‘collective action’, 
in the context of modem statecraft, logically implies citizens being part of the 
governance endeavour. Accordingly, governance has to accommodate the 
demands of democracy. In fact, over the last few decades, many non-democratic 
governments have come to realise ‘their capacity to repress is unequal to the 
capacity to govern.’ In addition, the population-poverty-environment crisis,' 
accompanied by creation of power from below and growing demands of human 
rights, has been constantly challenging these governments (Fisher, 1998 : 26). 
Under such circumstances of cumulative democratisation effect, governance 
acquires a normative dimension. Moreover, save a few regimes, particularly 
in South-East Asia, dictatorial governments generally do not have spectacular 
records of economic success. Even those ‘successful’ regimes also proved too 
vulnerable during economic crises, such as Indonesia in 1997. 


The normative dimensions lead towards conceptualising ‘good 
governance.’ Smith identifies four associated parameters: (1) Political—such 
as pluralism, opportunities for extensive participation; (ii) Administrative— 
emphasising accountability, transparency and efficient policy implementation; 
(ii) Constitutional—such as decentralisation, strengthening political 
accountability; and (iv) Economic—liberalised economy. The costs of ‘bad 
governance’, i.e.. one that is devoid of political accountability, are manifold: 
it promotes corruption hampering social and economic development; the 
resulting curtailed freedom threatens human rights; and the electoral fraud that 
violates the principle of free and fair election often leads to violent political 
conflicts between ruling and opposition groups (Smith, 2007). Elections do 
institutionalise political competition. 

‘In essence, institutions are collections of (broadly) agreed norms, rules, 
procedures and routines’, either inscribed formally or ‘embedded in the 
practices of culture’ (Leftwich, 2005: 689). Institutionalised conduct 
guarantees predictability, upholding trust further (Huntington, 1968: 24). 
Institutions guarantee trust when they enforce certain values, such as generating 
truth accompanied by justice (Offe, 1999: 73-75). Institutions are the by- 
products of substantive conflicts over the distributions inherent in social 
outcomes (Knight, 1992: 40). Institutions ‘acquire stability when groups with 
the resources to alter the rules of the game accept those rules’; and changes 
‘occur when actors or groups with sufficient power are able to challenge or 


* Dr. Ghosh is Reader, Department of Political Science, Uluberia College, Uluberia. 
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transform those rules’ (Jackman and Miller, 2004: 23). Since politics involves 
power relations in society and its multidimensional effects, we may deduce 
that institutions have political character both in their origin and change. 


Still, sovial institutions are not political instituttons per se. The latter have 
‘historically’ emerged from interactions and disagreements among social forces 
and the ‘gradual development of procedures and organizational devices for 
resolving those disagreements’ (Huntington, 1968: 11 ). There are four basic 
types of political institutions, concerned with—rule making, rule application, 
rule enforcement and rule adjudication (Rothstein, 1996: 133-34). However, 
with the expansion of the meaning and scope of democratic politics, many other 
types of political institutions emerge from time to time to meet newer needs 
and circumstances. Duc to massive proliferation of political institutions in 
modern times, it is useful to classify them into primary and secondary types. 
Primary political institutions are directly concerned with the distribution of 
power, such as legislature, executive or political parties. Secondary political 
institutions like judiciary, non-governmental organisations (NGOs) and 
pressure groups use power relations for different ends (Ghosh, 2009). 


It is necessary to identify the political institutions most suitable for a 
democracy. If institutions are constructed, as attempted in regimes under 
transition to democracy, it is generally agreed that some moral dimensions like 
justice, fairness, equality should guide the process (Rothstein, 1995). Immergut 
(1998: 9) emphatically argues that political institutions should be ‘reworked’ 
to function more justly: decisions made within these institutions may alter social 
institutions to ‘create better citizens.’ 


Governance in West Bengal:seems to be in crisis: conflicts among various 
socio-political formations now distinctly threaten ‘ordered rule and collective 
action. Many development activities, as a result, suffer a setback— 
industrialisation being the major casualty. Under these circumstances, this paper 
argues that political institutions such as political parties and free and fair 
elections can answer the crisis. They are not the panacea for all the evils, but 
certainly provide a useful starting point. As a person residing and working in 
West Bengal at a stretch since December 1996 and having close acquaintance 
with Kolkata, Howrah, Hooghly and West Midnapore, I offer an ‘insider’s 
account’ to generalise my arguments. 


I 


-West Bengal : The Political Scenario 


Since 1977, the Left Front (LF) Government, overwhelmingly led by the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) [CPI(M)], rules West Bengal securing huge 
majority in every state Assembly elections. It has been successful in instituting 
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democracy at rural level—the Panchayats, which has been instrumental in 
pioneering land reforms. 


Elected local governments (panchayats) have played an important role in the 
implementation of various poverty alleviation programmes in West Bengal 
since 1978. These programmes include land reform, delivery of credit, farm 
inputs and local infrastructure projects designed to generate employment for 
the poor. It is widely believed that these programmes were effectively 
targeted in favour of the poor, due in part to the involvement of the 
panchayats in their implementation (Bardhan and Mooldierjee, 2003: 1). 


As a result, compared to previous regimes, the LF had been successful in 
attacking rural poverty drastically, which helped it build up a solid support base 
among the rural poor in West Bengal, the CPI(M) being the major beneficiary. 
The process however slowed down since the late 1980s, but no credible 
alternative to the LF was on sight. The major Opposition party—the Congress 
was in a terribly bad shape both at national and state levels, lacking organisation, 
credibility and a stable support base. In addition, since early 1990s, the Congress 
at the Centre often required the LF’s, particularly the CPI(M)’s support on 
various issues. Such proximity had implications for West Bengal politics: the 
Congress could not effectively challenge the CPI(M) and earned notoriety, 
particularly among a visible section of the media, as the CPI(M)’s ‘B Team’. 


Still, opposition to the CPI(M) started crystallising since the mid-1990s. 
Another political formation—-the Trinamul Congress (TMC), a breakaway 
group from the Congress led by the charismatic leader Mamata Banerjee, 
caught the imagination of the people opposing the CPI(M). It allied itself with 
the Hindu nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and joined the coalition — 
National Democratic Alliance (NDA). Severe anti-CPI(M) violence erupted in 
many parts of West Midnapore, Bankura and Hooghly districts since 1998. 
Ultimately, peace returned there with the exercise of equally intensive violence 
having roots both in the state machinery and private sources. 

In the Panchayat elections in 2003, the LF, especially the CPI(M), achieved 
spectacular victory. In the third tier of the Panchayat—-Gram Panchayat, it won 
many seats uncontested. A contemporary reportage captures the event: 

Of the 15,910 gram panchayat seats declared so far, the Left Front won 
13,191 seats, of which about 6,000 were uncontested (Online-1, 2003). 
We shall avoid the word ‘about’, but this election perhaps moulded the future 
course of West Bengal politics. 

How this turnaround was possiblé? The CPI(M) attributes the factor to the 
Opposition’s ‘unprincipled’ and ‘opportunistic’ politics, by contrast to its ‘pro- 
poor’ and ‘people-centric’ politics. However, both the TMC and some ultra 
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Left formations such as the Naxalites attribute the landslide LF victory in 
Panchayat elections to massive rigging (see for instance, Ghosh 2003). 


The truth however, lies somewhere in between these extreme claims. The 
TMC’s popularity started decreasing since the early years of this century. Many 
factors are responsible: the party leadership did not seem to have any clear 
political strategy, particularly regarding alliance partners and on the issues of 
governance. It soon acquired an image of irresponsible and theatrical politics. 
Coupled with the NDA’s lacklustre performance on governance, the TMC, in 
public estimation, seemed to acquire the vices, particularly in the areas where 
it had been strong, which people earlier associated with the CPI(M): political 
intolerance, corruption, criminality and overbearing attitude. By 2003, its self- 
confidence was much diminished. On the other hand, in the late 1990s, there 
was a Visible disillusionment with the top CPI(M) leadership, particularly the 
then Chief’ Minister Jyoti Basu. A section of media started to project him as 
a ‘patriarch.’ However, the CPI(M) altered its style of politics: Basu was 
allowed a decent retirement and Buddhadeb Bhattacharya assumed the office. 
A renewed image of the party and also the LF ensued: in order to counteract 
the Opposition and render them irrelevant, it vigorously propagated that the 
alternative to the Left Front is a ‘better Left Front.’ A dual strategy was 
adopted: with Bhattacharya as the face, the LF time and again ‘confessed’ about 
its shortcomings and projected industrialisation as the pathway for the state’s 
progress and forward march. Thus, grounds for massive electoral victory in 
the 2001 State Assembly elections were created. 


Soon after these elections, the CPI(M) particularly concentrated on 
regaining its traditional support base—rural West Bengal. With demoralised 
and disorganised opposition, the 2003 Panchayat Elections proved to be a 
virtual cakewalk. Since Panchayats, particularly Gram Panchayats (GP) are 
responsible for distributing many survival-related development issues, such as 
issuing Below Poverty Line (BPL) Cards, the LF got the opportunity to 
establish a virtual control over the local population. Moreover, surveillance 
is easier in rural areas as privacy is not as’secure as in urban areas. 


The national climate was equally favourable: the NDA was voted out of 
office in the 2004 General Elections. Sympathetic to the Congress, the LF 
supported it forming the coalition: United Progressive Alliance (UPA), where 
some other regional parties opposing the NDA also joined the LF, particularly 
the CPI(M) shot into unprecedented national prominence. The buoyant CPI(M) 
members then were often heard saying that the LF government is ruling West 
Bengal for 27 years, it will rule for another 27 years. This confidence swelled 
manifold after the massive, but somewhat unexpected margin of LF victory 
in the 2006 State Assembly Elections. Absolute power corrupts absolutely! 
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Indicators of Governance Crisis 


The LF’s margin of victory in 2006 appears unexpected because although very 
few might have expected a TMC victory, the virtually one-sided mandate was 
also confusing. It is true that even the traditionally anti-Left newspapers like 
Ananda Bazaar Patrika predicted such a win, provoking many people to 
comment that it has now become another Ganashakti (CPI(M)’s own 
newspaper), but during that period, one of the common subject of public 
conversation was the CPI(M)’s misdeeds and failures, in which some party 
sympathisers had also participated. Soon after the declaration of the results, 
a trader with small capital in Howrah’s Domjur area quipped that ‘now the 
CPI(M) will behead by hands.’ Very soon, however, one after another crisis 
started erupting. We shall concentrate on two issues: industrialisation and 
endemic political violence. After this election, the TMC leadership seems to 
have exercised some’ soul searching to revive tts political fortune. The CPI(M) 
leadership, on the other hand, adopted a much more aggressive and 
confrontational posture, which also alienated other LF coalition partners. 


Industrialisation: Necessity and Failures 


The first and probably the major symptom of governance crisis in West Bengal 
revolves around the issue of industrialisation, most notably in Singur and 
Nandigram but also in places like Katwa and Raghunathpur. The newly elected 
government, armed with a majority of 235 out of 294 seats, have not taken 
the Opposition into confidence, which in turn, skilfully mobilised the discontent 
and kept the pot boiling over a considerable period of time. The process of 
confrontation gradually reached a point-of-no-return. The core ingredient of 
governance, ‘collective action’, has been missing from the beginning; hence 
the chances for ‘ordered rule’ have now become remote. The chances of 
industrialisation in West Bengal now appear too remote because the CPI(M) 
and the TMC are not even in communicating terms. 


Since 1991 the Government of India has embarked on the path of 
neo-liberal economy, allowing private capital—significantly Multi National 
Corporations (MNCs)}—for economic development. Since then both public 
policy and media have started celebrating the states with ability to attract 
private capital. West Bengal is seen in this light: it was the industrial 
powerhouse in colonial India and retained the position till the 1960s. 
Subsequently, various socio-political factors led towards industrial stagnation 
in West Bengal, and the states with noticeable industrial development such 
as Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Punjab, Haryana and even 
late starters like Andhra Pradesh and Orissa have been hailed as ‘achievers’ 
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by the virtual public opinion makers—the mobile middle class. Industrialisation 
is a historic necessity for West Bengal, and the LF, particularly the CPI(M), 
has realised it at a high social cost. Broadly, three factors can be identified. 


First, there has been a significant out-migration of West Bengal population 
to other states. These consist not merely of the career-seeking and ambitious 
middle class, but also that section of population accustomed to deprivation— 
working mainly in the sweatshops of construction, jewellery and garment 
industries. Staying away from home is not always a desirable option, as it entails 
various risks, uncertainty and overall uncongenial and unfamiliar environment. 
Therefore, the LF’s failure on industrialisation came under scathing attack both 
from the critics and sympathisers. Moreover, a section of the migrant population 
was somewhat over-critical of West Bengal and often found ready audiences, 
particularly among mythology-loving people. Thus, public opinion for 
industrialisation has been shaping up for quite some time, and the LF, 
particularly the CPI(M), was considered as the culprit for failure on this front. 


Secondly, the progressive section of the CPI(M) was rudely shaken out 
of their ideological convictions with the disintegration of the Soviet Union. 
At the same time, another socialist country, China, gained significant 
international prestige for its economic performance attributed to vibrant market 
operations. Market is precisely and fundamentally an antithesis to socialism : 
the latter no longer promised the cherished social order where all human beings 
can flourish and prosper. They were also dismayed to note that prejudices on 
the lines of class, gender and religion are quite strong in West Bengal, and 
casteist feelings, although generally not much acrimonious, are surviving. At 
the same time, they rediscovered the ‘virtues’ of capitalism: in Europe it at least 
helped to counter such prejudices. Industry generates money; the promise of 
money facilitates mobility; mobility emboldens one to interrogate some of the 
prejudices, superstition and fatalism and take chances with reason and the 
opportunities of life. Hence, though still loyal towards Marxism, they were 
ready to ‘compromise’ with capitalism rather than relapsing into stagnation 
and obscurantism, a characteristic of the feudal order. 


Thirdly, another section of the CPI(M) found industrialisation as a means 
to earn revenue, which the existing support base—agriculture has limits to 
generate. Industry on the other hand, multiplies money both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. Quantitatively, industry produces more, employs more and 
promotes supporting industries. For instance, an automobile plant requires a 
number of ancillary units. Qualitatively, the emerging spending pattern of the. 
newly mobile population enhances money circulation: it moves from hand to 
hand. The subscription bases of the party thus have the possibilities to increase 
accordingly. 
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Under these circumstances, the exit of the proposed automobile plant 
seriously questions the future of industrialisation in West Bengal. An 
automobile plant has the potential to employ many people, thanks to its large 
number of tertiary sector. In fact, before the pullout, the states like Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Orissa and even another South Asian country Sri Lanka, 
offered land to the company. Earlier, the West Bengal government tried to 
locate the factory in dry areas of West Bengal such as Kharagpur as the land 
in Singer was quite fertile and many agricultural families depended upon it. 
The failure of the government to build a consensus, with the people dependent 
on the land is another symptom of governance failure. Instead, it resorted to 
severe repression, both by the state machinery and party supporters, alienating 
people further. In Nandigram, there was a virtual war between the government 
and the local population which soon snowballed into a major national and 
international controversy. Both the projects were scrapped. 


As a representative case, the data in the Table reveals that the LF led by 
the CPI(M) won the GP in both of these areas in 2003. However, the opposition 
also had presence in those areas. Moreover, in adjoining areas of Nandigram 
such as Khejuri, the CPI(M) won many GP seats ‘uncontested.’ 
Industrialisation in those areas, the Opposition feared, would marginalise them 
further. The government’s follies aggravated the crisis: its complacent, 
overconfident, ‘taking everything for granted’ attitude seems to have stood 
in the way of understanding the public opinion correctly, and it tmposed the 
decision of industrialisation unilaterally. The Opposition also contributes to the 
crisis: the TMC stubbornly refuses to participate in the all-party meetings on 
industrialisation, particularly in Katwa and Raghunathpur. Future political 
polarisation in these areas reflects a complete breakdown of trust among people 
supporting various parties. No wonder, during the Nandigram movement, 
Khejuri was also involved in the violence, which assumed horrendous 
proportions after 2009 Lok Sabha elections—this time against the CPI(M). 


Endemic Political Violence 


Political violence has been simmering in West Bengal for quite some time 
but after 2006 it has assumed menacing proportions. The CPI(M) was extremely 
self-confident, thanks to victories in successive elections: 2001, 2003, 2004 
and 2006. A visible section of the people came to believe that there would 
be virtually no end of the CPI(M) dominated LF rule. However, many self- 
seekers also managed to sneak into and occupy the strategic positions in party— 
from the local to the state level. A noticeable change was visible even among 
the top leadership which so far skilfully used the media to act as a mechanism 
for public relation. We could see the transformation from a suave, humane 
and visionary to an arrogant, partisan Chief Minister. Other leaders displayed 
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ugliness systematically: during Singer movement, a teenaged girl was raped 
and charred to death. Virtually unapologetic, a CPI(M) leader made some filthy 
insinuation about her looks and prospects for marriage. The issue got wide 
media coverage, and popular sentiments went against the CPI(M). Other LF 
leaders condemned the incident. With such behaviour of the ‘pro-people’ 
CPI(M), the Opposition wasted no time to take the battle to the streets. 
Incidentally, that leader is not much seen on the media after 2009 poll debacle. 


Aside from the issue over industrialisation, violence erupted over the 
functioning of the Public Distribution System (PDS) in several districts. Due to 
the sudden escalation of food prices, rural people in many districts turned to the 
PDS and found gross irregularities resulting into their deprivation. It led to 
severe violence and anonymously generated rumours played a prominent role 
in sustaining the violence (Bhattacharyya and Rana, 2008: 68-69). In many 
villages of Burdwan, Birbhum and Murshidabad districts, ration dealers, who 
became targets of extreme violence, were believed to be enjoying the CPI(M) 
patronage. In some places, the CPI(M) also entered into armed conflict with 
the villagers (Das Gupta, 2008: 47-51). This movement has ultimately been 
projected as a major anti-CPI(M) movement. 


The worst types of political violence have been occurring in Purulia, 
Bankura and parts of West Midnapur districts, led by the ultra-radical Maoist 
Communist Parties. The state government now works together with the Central 
government to restore a modicum of law and order. Since the last few years, 
several government employees and political activists, particularly the CPI(M) 
activists have been killed. In fact, parts of these areas have seen first round of 
. anti-CPI(M) protests led by the TMC in the late 1990s, as mentioned earlier. In 
recent times, rebel groups are seen to be openly defying the state government’s 
rulings, such as violating curfew. These acts with calculated media exposure 
ridicule the government’s authority and the confidence for governance. 


All these incidents lead to an uncomfortable question: do the elections 
resulting into massive mandate for the CPI(M)}-led LF truly reflect public 
opinion? A common sense understanding, however, suggests that in a populous 
society, with high degree of political mobilisation yet marked by significant 
socio-economic diversity, poverty, hunger, malnutrition, appalling records on 
healthcare and many other aspects of human development, a consensus or even 
near consensus on political questions is a myth. Even in basic primary social 
groups like a family or well-knit peer group, there are divisions and differences. 
If untenable, these groups eventually break up. Are the electors in rural West 
Bengal an exception to this universal social phenomenon regarding their 
political choice of supporting the LF, particularly the CPI(M) ‘unanimously’? 


A recent study notes that rural poverty in West Bengal is 28.6 percent 
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of the population and 10.6 per cent of the households do not have ‘enough 
food every day in some months.’ The LF takes credit in formulating National 
Rural Employment Guarantee Act (NREGA) meant to guarantee employment 
for BPL families, but, to put it simply, West Bengal’s performance on its 
implementation is scandalous: in 2006-07, West Bengal in an average could 
generate only 14 person-days against the all India average of 43 days; the figure 
improved in 2007-08 with 25 days, still lagging much behind the all India 
average of 42 days (Mukherjee and Ghosh, 2009). In fact, supporters of a LF 
coalition partner, the Forward Block, went into conflict with the state 
government on NREGA issue in February 2008 in Dinhata, North Bengal. 
Another study claims that 16.5 per cent of the population cannot arrange two 
square meals a day (Misra, 2009). 


In this context political unanimity is superficial, at best, therefore short- 
lived, as happened during Rajiv Gandhi’s regime at the Centre, elected with 
an overwhelming majority after the assassination of Indira Gandhi in 1984. 
The current one-sided mandate for the TMC-Congress combine in West Bengal 
is also fraught with this danger: there might be pressures of exaggerated 
expectations. At worst, there are allegations that such consensus is an outcome 
of coercion and intimidation. The CPI(M)’s sweeping victory in the 2003 
Panchayat elections, especially at the GP level, points to such suspicion, given 
the occurrence of prolonged violence in almost every district in West Bengal 
from time to time. During the Singur movement, a CPI(M) member in a 
personal conversation opined that the Opposition’s moves were calculated with 
the 2008 Panchayat elections in view. He proved to be proverbial: success in 
the 2008 Panchayat elections created groundwork for the TMC’s electoral 
success in the 2009 Lok Sabha polls. On the other hand, if political competition 
is allowed to take its own course through democratically endorsed channels 
_ such as political institutions, much of the bitterness may not proceed beyond the 
ballot box. The defeated faces of unpopular leaders evaporate many grievances! 
People by and large would discover the limitations of all the political parties; 
they would learn to live with differences and question and review their own 
political viewpoints from time to time in the light of the reality. 


m 


Political Institutions as Pathways for Governance 
Our discussion here begins with the daily life experiences of 


Samir (name changed), who sells cheap garments on the pavement of a 
semi-rural town in Hooghly district. During festive seasons, he also sells 
flowers in addition. Much of his income is spent on meeting the expenses 
of his college education and mother’s treatment. For him, having a cup 
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of tea or repairing the bicycle requires a planned expenditure. Often he 
has to work in hungry stomach for hours. He believes in god, which 
prohibits him from taking recourse to unethical means. He does not receive 
financial aid from the College, because he believes he does not have the 
necessary political connection. Almost every month he has to pay 
subscription of Rupees 10 or 20 to the local clubs who organise “Blood 
Donation Camps’ or ‘Cultural Programmes.’ During the Durga Puja those 
clubs impose subscription of amounts ranging from Rupees 100 to Rupees 
500. Requests or reasoning are of no help: they would then ‘confiscate’ 
his goods. These things happen in broad daylight. At this point a question 
naturally occurs to him: ‘from where do these people get so much power?’ 


The place where Samir works is mainly dominated by the CPI(M), but 
the existence of other political parties is also visible. However, the question 
is symptomatic: given the CPI(M)’s ‘invincibility’ till the recent past and its 
hegemony over people’s lives almost all over West Bengal, an equation surfaces 
fairly credibly: the CPI(M) patronises these activities. A syndrome has arisen, 
which a section of Bengali media calls ‘dalatantra’—‘Partyism’ that legitimises 
the CPI(M)’s or its various mass organisations’ interference in almost every 
aspect of society. Under these circumstances, forceful assertions and 
propaganda that West Bengal is much better governed because a pro-poor, 
people’s government rules it, simply add insult to injury. It tends to obfuscate 
one’s own intelligence and consciousness, as if their own experiences are 
meaningless. This is a symptom of powerlessness: the bitterness of such 
humiliation has resulted into massive anti-CPI(M) mandate whenever the 
opposition posed a credible challenge. Unfortunately, anti-CPI(M) violence 
also receives tacit social approval, duly accompanied by rumours. A truly 
competitive politics at least reminds the ruling party that it should not lose 
touch with the reality. 


In the mid-nineties, a Marxist scholar had expressed misgivings about civil 
society—essentially concerned with the ‘ ‘‘privatisation” of public power’ 
(Wood, 1995: 254). Ironically, the Marxist party in West Bengal virtually 
privatises public power: the CPI(M) has many mass organisations working 
almost in every sphere of human concern such as students, teachers (school, 
college), youth, workers, peasants, women and so on. The merit of this 
endeavour lies in politicising the various aspects of social existence to counter 
the well-entrenched anti-democratic forces and values. For instance, women’s 
associations have been successful in reducing domestic violence to an extent, 
youth organisations are meant to deal with the problems of young people. 
Politicisation is welcome if the objective is cherished democratic goals such 
as empowerment or inclusion but becomes extremely harmful if it creates 
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avoidable and unnecessary division and suspicion among fellow citizens. 
Moreover, if these organisations had arisen voluntarily from citizens’ mutual 
interaction, there could be little question. Instead, their close affinity suggests 
that they are sponsored by the ruling party. In addition, these associations do 
not always have strong track record of promoting democracy and justice within 
their own ranks; sometimes they virtually endorse and justify anti-democratic 
tendencies of their parent party, such as forcibly asking members to join certain 
meetings or processions. Above all, they are also used as tools to make inroads 
into civil society and act as ‘eyes and ears’ of the ruling party. This is ‘partyism’ 
—in the long run it leads to the militarisation of civil society: a distinction 
is made between the supporters and ‘others’, who must be made to fall in line 
so as not to disturb the ruling party’s control and priorities. Unfortunately, 
the TMC does not seem to systematically counter ‘partyism’; worse, it seems 
to follow the same path under a different political banner. 


Functioning primary and secondary political institutions may help 
resolving this impasse. Primary political institutions such as the administration 
can blunt the edge of partyism: if they uphold the rule of law, people would 
depend less on the party for meeting their entitlements and grievances. Other 
primary political institutions such as competitive elections and political parties 
legitimise the position of the opposition. Shapiro points out the necessity of 
Opposition in a democracy for four reasons: they promise alternative 
leadership; turn social dissent towards the government rather than the regime; 
serve public interests by asking ‘awkward questions, shine light in dark corners, 
and expose abuses of power’; convince people with a realistic hope of altering 
the prevailing social arrangements (Shapiro, 1996: 591-94), Like caste violence 
in Northern India or religious communalism in Western India, communal — 
violence in West Bengal takes a partisan character. It occurs mainly in areas 
inhabited by the poor people.? Even during the volatile political atmosphere 
in the afternath of the 2009 elections, the areas where other parties had 
substantial presence did not witness political violence. If opposition is visible, 
people learn to live with political differences. If the opposition does not have 
any chance to become a ruling party, it would resort to disruptive and 
irresponsible activities, such as mindless vandalism. On the other hand, if ruling 
parties change, people’s genuine issues such as development would be relevant: 
those who can deliver will be rewarded! 


In fact, no party can fully resolve the society-government contradictions, 
as no government can fulfil all social expectations. The absence of opposition, 
however, widens the gap: it is harmful for the health of democracy. The 
minimum trust necessary for mutual interaction between the supporters of the 
government and others breaks down. Not surprisingly, during severe anti- 
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government public agitations, the follies and contradictions of the Opposition 
are virtually forgiven. During the 2009 Lok Sabha Elections, the TMC 
‘promised’ of turning Kolkata into London: it is doubtful if anyone, including 
its supporters, has taken the claim seriously. Rather, whenever it posed a 
credible challenge to the LF, it was rewarded with support. For instance, it 
received support when allied with the BJP which had a record of open anti- 
Muslim politics. Ironically, the same people supported the TMC during the 
Rizwanur case.’ 


Secondary political institutions such as judiciary, NGOs and media would 
be useful watchdogs of the primary ones. Despite the stark failure of the CPI(M) 
and the TMC to constructively engage in mutual cooperation on the issues 
such as industrialisation, there is a frightening consensus on corruption and 
supportive violence. Many anti-social elements maintain close contact with 
both the parties. For instance, an incident of major violence broke out from 
an apparently minor brawl in Eastern Kolkata in August 2009. It opened up 
many unsavoury issues having roots in forcible land grabbing. More strikingly, 
several leaders from both the parties are reported to have been involved. The 
media played a significant role in unearthing the nexus. 


Conclusion 


Since 2006, both the CPI(M) and the TMC were seen in a belligerent mood. 
The former seemed to believe in the permanence of its rule in West Bengal, 
and also enjoyed prestigious attention all over India, hailed as a forward- 
looking force. The TMC, representing the forces opposing the CPI(M), were 
desperate to retain their existence. They have also been receiving tacit, mostly 
psychological support from other LF partners, who were now becoming 
publicly vocal from time to time on various issues against the CPI(M). These 
partners also fear its hegemony. 


The experiences of West Bengal show that governance crisis stands in the 
way of socio-economic progress of the state. Political violence creates deep 
social divide, yet any society which expects to prosper must have some points 
of agreements among its members. Conditions of economic progress, such as 
industrialisation, suffer from the lack of such agreements. There seems to be 
no easy way out of this crisis, manifested in the failure to ensure social order 
and achieve economic progress. Functioning political institutions have potential 
to ensure governance in terms of ordered rule and collective action. Political 
parties are products of various interests in a society: a singular unit cannot 
represent the entire society. Elections institutionalise political competitions, 
hence free and fair elections can work towards attaining an understanding 
between various social groups and forces, which associate, disassociate and 
re-associate to achieve their commonly perceived benefits from time to time. 
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It thus minimises the risks of conflict and pave the way for ordered rule among 
‘and collective actions by various sections of the society. 


However, we should bear in mind that politics is an integral part of human 
existence because it involves the relations of power among people, social 
groups and the state. This does not automatically apply to political institutions: 
they are rather consciously devised human artefacts. As instruments for 
democratic politics, they are supposed to distribute power in a civilised manner. 
A massive disservice to democracy occurs when people are led to follow 
political institutions instead of politics. There are many instances in the 
democratic world where these institutions have entered into cosy understanding 
among themselves, even at the expense of public interest. At this point, we 
need to go deeper: we should emphasise the necessity of ‘enlightened, 
principled and refined preferences on the part of citizens’ (Offe and Preuss, 
1991: 165). It has three criteria: those preferences should be ‘fact regarding’ 
— not doctrinaire; ‘future-regarding’ ~ not short sighted; and ‘other-regarding’ 
— not selfish (Ibid: 156-57). Such enlightened citizenry would be the long- 
term foundation of a civilised political order. Political institutions can at best 
guarantee political order, but they are not self-sufficient to enrich it. 


Table 


eed eee, 


Nandigram-I 65(54) 
Nandigram-I 17(14) 
Nandigram-II | 2003 49(48) 
Nandigram-H | 2008 25(23) 
Khejuri-I 93(91){37] 


Khejuri-I 70(78)[2 1] 
Khejuri-U : TA79)[30] 
Khejuri- . 49(49)[10] 
Singur 1380131) 
Singur 52(42) 





Sources: 


1. For 2003 Elections: Panchayat General Elections, 2003: Results of Gram 
Panchayat Elections, Volumes XI and X11 (Kolkata: West Bengal State 
Election Commission, 2003). 


2. For 2008 Elections: <http://whbsec.gov.in/West°o20Bengal%20Election 
“*2O0Results%20-%202008.htm> dated 20 August 2009. 
Click the appropriate button. 
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Notes 


1. Developing countries are usually overpopulated: governments are under 
pressure to remove poverty of this population, yet protect the environment as 
well. l 

2. Emphasis in original. The tone of his voice reflected agony and resentment. 

3. During 2006, a public gathering of both the CPI(M) and the TMC was in 
progress simultaneously in an area of Kharagpur, distanced barely at 200 meters 
from each other. The locality is adjacent to the Indian Institute of Technology 
Campus. While both parties were blaming the other for violating political 
decorum (‘rajnaitik shishtachar’) of not disturbing other’s meetings, there was 
no incidence of violence, or even tension. Incidentally, not many people were 
attending either of the meetings. It is therefore plausible to conclude that 
political violence occurs lesser in socio-economically mobile areas, where 
partisan identities are normally not allowed to cast shadow over other aspects 
of social relationships. Areas lacking such mobility, however, are characterised 
by stagnating social bonds: lack of exposure to varied aspects of life are 
responsible for developing conservative attitudes and uncritical worldviews 
working in favour of local power dynamics. 

4. Mr. Rizwanur was married to the daughter of a wealthy businessman who 
ostensibly disapproved: their inter-religious marriage. Soon after the marriage, 
his dead body was found under mysterious circumstances, and the role of some 
high ranking Police personnel appeared quite suspicious. The opposition, duly 
aided by the media, managed to convincingly turn the protest against the 
government. 
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GROWTH AND GOVERNANCE : READING KALYAN 
SANYAL’ S RETHINKING CAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT 


Dipak Kumar Das* 


Sanyal’s argument here! is elegant, lucid and provocative. This makes it an 
engrossing work. It is distinctive not in terms of the quantity of evidence 
collected (from the third world) and deployed or the range of cases from this 
context referred to or the number of sources from there cited but because of 
the kind of analysis offered, rigour attempted and promises made. It seeks to 
demystify the idea of development as a depolitized process valorized by the 
dominant discourse, to unmask and establish its essentially political nature and 
to unyoke the third world anti-capitalist political project from its historicist 
mooring and focus on the politics of those excluded from the space of capital 
articulable with the politics of those included within it in a complex terrain 
born of their mutuality and contradiction. In doing this Sanyal, following Arturo 
Escobar, draws on Foucault’s theory of discursive formation, and applies it 
in his study of capitalist development in the post-colonial world in a from as 
‘modified and enriched by Laclau and Mouffe in the middle phase of their 
intellectual development (i.e. in their neo-Gramsican theory of discourse). 


Í r 
The Discourse of Development : Three Moments 


From the Foucauldian perspective, development, Sanyal argues in Chapter 2, 
is a structured ensemble of statements, an organized body of techno-scientific 
knowledge, produced and disseminated from specific institutional sites such 
as universities, research institutes and developmental organizations. The 
statements made about development constitutive of the discourse acquire 
legitimacy from these institutional sites, and it is through this legitimacy that 
the discourse produces its truth effects. Development is inseparable from the 
actions it animates, their modality and the apparatuses it calls into play. 
Development as practice is viewed as deeply implicated in the knowledge- 
power of the discourse. 


The discursive approach as used by the author presents development as 
the product of a particular representational strategy and sees developmental 
practices as deriving from that regime of representation. That is, development 
involves a particular way of representing the reality: the discourse allows each 
entity to have a specific meaning and in effect rests the regime of truth it 
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produces on those meanings. In any discursive situation all elements are 
polysemous and floating, and a discourse is constituted in an attempt to arrest 
their floating character by asserting one among their multiple meanings and 
pushing the rest to the margin. All discourse does this by privileging certain 
entities, by constructing ‘centres’ and organizing all other entities in relation 
to them. These privileged condensations of meaning are called nodal points 
by Laclau and Mouffe or points de capiton (literally quilting points) by Lacan. 
Articulatory practice consists in the construction of such privileged discursive 
points which confer partially fixed meaning on particular set of entities and 
thereby enables a discourse to arrive at a temporary closure. Hegemony as an 
articulatory practice seeks to construct nodal points, stabilize a system of 
meaning and dominate the field of discursivity. 


Undeniably, however, the discursive closure imposed on a field of meaning 
is ultimately contingent and provisional given its vulnerability to the meanings 
that are necessarily excluded in the process of its production, i.e. discursive 
articulation. This temporarily ‘sutured totality’ can be contested and unsettled 
by an articulatory practice that endeavours to posit an alternative set of 
meanings against the dominant one. 


Sanyal proposes to focus on a complex form of hegemonic closure rather 
than a simple one around a single (set of) nodal point(s) in order to facilitate 
an understanding of development as a hegemonic discourse in the post-colonial 
world. And relatedly he hints at the possible interaction between the discursive 
spaces generated in a situation in which each of the different (sets of) nodal 
points privileges certain entities around which other entities are organized to 
produce a hegemonic closure. The discursive space produced around one (set 
of) nodal point(s) enages in contestation with the space created by another. 
Both can be accommodated within the space produced by a third (set of) nodal 
point(s), and their meaning in such a situation is affected by the latter. Each 
of the first two nodal points constitutes a distinct and privileged entity, yet 
it flows from the logic of the third. The spaces produced by the first two are 
in effect turned into sub-spaces, flowing from the original space created by 
the third. This is what Sanyal calls the complex form of hegemony valorized 
through a displacement of the Gramscian notion of the same onto the terrain 
of discourse theory. 


Despite his strenuous effort to maintain a certain standard of rigour and 
clarity in his theorization of the complex interaction between the hegemonic 
formations produced by different (sets of) nodal points, the relationship in 
question remains imprecise and, therefore, demands greater specification. He 
rules out the possibility of a hierarchical relation between the discursive spaces, 
giving rise to the domination of one and the subordination of the rest. The 
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clarification that Sanyal offers by way of illustration later seems to be 
inadequate. He maintains that hegemony in its complex form should be seen 
as expressing itself through difference rather than monism. Unlike in the case 
of simple hegemony where the hegemonic power rules by forcing other entities 
to abide by its logic and identify with itself, hegemony in its complex form 
works differently: the latter’s instances or sites are distinct and autonomous 
and not at all placed in a hierachical relation as in the previous case. Rather 
they are allowed a place alongside the hegemonic nodal point and endowed 
with qualities capable of promoting them to a level where they can be treated 
at ‘par’ with the latter. As the relation has thus been theorized in Sanyal, how 
the hegemonic power works its dominance even ‘insidiously’, given this 
malleability and openness, remains an unresolved puzzle. It seems to me that 
Sanyal’s argument here, though intended to escape the trap of monistic 
essentialism, borders closely on what Laclau and Mouffe call an ‘essentialism 
of the elements’?. The lack of any reference to unity leads to the opposite 
danger of an exclusive emphasis on it. 


Sanyal sees hegemony as a dynamic process rather a static phenomenon. 
Any hegemonic closure is ultimately contigent and provisional. No discursive 
formation involving the transformation of ‘elements’ into moments, according 
to Laclau and Mouffe, is ever complete or permanent. It is always vulnerable 
to the meanings that are excluded in the process of its production. The totality 
can be unsettled by an articulatory practice that institutes alternative (sets of) 
nodal points and thereby brings to visibility the meanings that were banished 
to the margin. From this perspective, development is a hegemonic construct 
involving a particular representation of the economy within which the meaning 
of the economic entities such as capital, non-capital, the state and the market, 
is provisionally fixed, and this provisional totality, and the system of meaning 
associated with it, posited as a regime of truth. The truth effects thus produced 
are, however, vulnerable to subversion: different (other) meanings of the 
entities in reference keep creeping in through the ‘suture’ and engage in 
contestation with the hegemonic construct. Consequent upon this new nodal 
points are instituted to restore hegemony as a new, provisionally ‘satured’ 
totality. The dynamics of the discourse is rooted in this process of subversion 
and reconstitution of meaning. 


Hegemony is thus problematized as a process working through difference 
rather than unity or monism in an effort to delineate the contours of counter- 
hegemonic politics. In pointing up what enables one to understand the dynamics 
of the discourse Sanyal should have mentioned the point made by Laclau and 
Mouffe: the multiplicity of nodal points only manage to produce a precarious 
order by means of partially fixing meaning. The partial fixation of meaning 
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generates an irreducible ‘surplus of meaning’ that escapes the logic of the 
discourse and remains ever inexhaustible by it. This terrain of irreducible 
surplus is what is called the field of discursivity. It explains simultaneously 
the possibility and impossibility of a partial fixation of meaning. For the flow 
of differences to be possible there have to be partial fixations. The former is 
never completely absorbable by discourse and thus continues to constitute a 
field of undecidability that constantly overflows and subverts the attempt to 
fix a stable set of differential positions within a particular discourse. Thus it 
is this field which makes possible the articulation of a multiplity of competing 
discourses.4 Laclau, in his more recent writings, has emphazied the concept 
of dislocation to account for the disruption of symbolic orders. He now adds: 
discourses are contingent and historical constructions always vulnerable to 
those forces excluded in their construction as well as to the dislocatory effects 
of events beyond their control. Sanyal, who draws so heavily from Laclau 
and Mouffe in his presentation of the theory of discursive formation, could 
well have utilized their concept of ‘dislocations’ which both constitute and 
threaten hegemonic orders. This extra- discursive dynamism, in addition to the 
discursive, seems to explain his point better. Even when, on a couple of 
occassions later, Sanyal mentions certain extra-discursive phenomena like the 
persistence of absolute poverty, he presents their relation with the hegemonic 
order as too direct and unmediated, precisely in the form of poverty and 
therefore legitimacy crisis and the consequent reorganization of the discourse 
via the institution of ‘ need’ as the new nodal point. 


Having characterized development as a hegemonic construct within the 
Foucauldian framework and viewed hegemony as a dynamic rather than a static 
process, Sanyal identifies three moments of this process. Of these, the first 
is the moment in which accumulation serves as the nodal point for the 
development discourse. In the provisional totality thus produced, the process 
of development is identified with the expansion of capital, and pre-capital, 
posited as the other of accumulation, is targeted for annihilation. Sanyal cites 
this as an example of simple hegemony where capital rules with its own agenda, 
working its dominance through violence against pre-capital backed by 
persuasion. The totality produced through accumulation and annithilition of its 
other becomes vulnerable in the wake of the legitimation crisis caused by this 
process itself. Here’ Sanyal locates the second moment of the development 
discourse. Faced with the crisis of legitimation posed by the continued existence 
of absolute poverty the development discourse seeks to reorganize itself and 
produce a new system of meaning around ‘need’ as a new nodal point. With 
the foregrounding of concepts such as ‘basic needs’ there was a shift in its 
focus away from capital and an abandonment of development as transition. 
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Alongside the assertion that the discourse shifted its focus away from capital 
he maintains that the tension between capital accumulation and need as the 
two contending nodal points remains at the heart of the discourse, and that 
persists until they both are turned into parts of a new complex totality produced 
by the market as the master nodal point. This is where Sanyal situates the third 
moment of the discourse. With the rise of neo-liberalism the development 
discourse undergoes a change: a new system of meaning is produced, within 
which development is posited as a market-driven process that can accommodate 
accumulation and need as two apparently non-contradictory nodal points 
occupying a single space defined by the market. Here a complex form of 
hegemony is forged, which is intended to ensure the reproduction of 
post-colonial capitalism and its dominance. 


It is in terms of these three hegemonic moments that Sanyal constructs 
his narrative of post-colonial capitalist development. It offers the contours of 
a general framework for grasping the structure and dynamics of this 
development and uses as an illustration specifically the case of post-colonial 
India by subjecting the profile of her development experience since 1950 to 
a ‘retrospective gaze’. 


sai 


Development as Accumulation and Growth 


In Chapter 3 Sanyal interprets the first moment of the development discourse 
as a hegemonic articulation with accumulation as the privileged discursive point 
that produces the economy as a contingently stable totality by provisionally 
fixing the meaning of its instances or elements. And his purpose is to show 
that the notions of economy and of the development as found in the early 
development literature generated and disseminated from the various 
institutional sites, international or national, were products of a particular 
representational strategy intended to present the accumulation-centric growth 
as politically neutral. 


By comparison with the classical vision of development in Smith, Ricardo 
and Marx which was cognizant of the ultimately political nature of this process 
frought with conflicts and contradictions, the post-war development discourse 
is distinctive in that it strips the process of its political content. Development 
is now reduced into an engineering exercise, a process governed, as it were, 
by the politically and socially neutral laws of mechanics. It is understood as 
a process of change to be initiated, sustained and monitored rather than to be 
just observed, described and analysed. This is how Sanyal characterizes the 
departure of the post-colonial development as a discursive construct from the 
classical approach to social change. 
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Far from being an open-ended set of alternative possibilities, a space for 
mapping different ways of actualizing human potentialities, the notion of 
development around which the discourse organized itself in its early stage was 
one of following a pre-determined, unidirectional trajectory derived from the 
ex-post, immanent history of capitalist development in the west and its 
presumed lineality. It grafted on to the third world a specific identity, that of 
the undeveloped stage from which the west had moved away to its present, 
developed one. Hence the prescription : a systematic transition from the 
traditional to the modern, from the stagnant to the dynamic, meaning, at bottom, 
a transition from pre-capital to capital. This idea of change forecloses the 
possibilities that might inhere in the social and cultural formations of the third 
world, possibilities of their forging an entirely different imaginary of economic 
and social transformation and traversing an altogether new route for its 
realization. 


The discourse portrayed the third world as the stage on which to re-enact 
the drama of capital’s arising in the west. The programme that was prescribed 
for it was one of rapid capital formation. It was structured around the single- 
point agenda : accumulation and growth. What underlies the narrative of 
development produced by the discourse, a narrative of how an undeveloped 
economy by engaging in the process of capital accumulation gradually 
develops, Sanyal seeks to demonstrate, is the case for primitive accumulation, 
creating the initial conditions of the self-sustained process of capital formation. 
The estrangement of direct producers from the means of production and 
transformation of the latter into capital, an alien power confronting the former 
——this constitutes the core of this narrative but is rendered invisible by the early 
discourse of development. Sanyal proposes to bring to the fore the conflicts 
and contradictions that inhere in the post-colonial economic formation and 
show how the discourse hides the exclusion and marginalization of the victims 
of primitive accumulations by projecting a depoliticized face of development. 


He finds in Foucault’s description of ‘Ship of Fools’ in Madness and 
Civilization a useful metaphor for post-colonial capitalism and an appropriate 
title for Chapter 2 of his book. The ship loaded with insane cargo, drifting 
from one shore to another, with the gates of the cities closed to it, and the 
‘deranged minds’ not allowed to be unloaded, reminds Sanyal of a similar 
landscape, the post-colonial one where the victims of capitalist development 
wander around in a wasteland, the space at the margin of the urban centre 
that kept forming in the wake of this development. Like the passengers in 
Foucault’s ‘Ship of fools’, prisoners of voyage without destination, those who 
were driven out from the agricultural sector and at the same time denied entry 
into the glittering modern, urban economy are condemned to a no-man’s land 
as the outcasts and rejects of the development process. 
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Sanyal claims that the representational strategy which foregrounds the 
phenomenon of exclusion and marginalization in its portrayal of the third world 
countries diverges radically from the way they are represented in the dominant 
discourse of development. The representation of underdevelopment in terms 
of the castaways of development, as the result of this process itself, he insists, 
signals a new theoretical space making possible an altogether different 
conceptualization of post-colonial capitalism. He attempts here to rethink the 
Marxian concept of primitive accumulation by bringing to the fore the 
phenomenon of exclusion and marginalization as the essential condition of 
capital’s existence and inscribing the wasteland and its ‘shadowy’ inhabitants 
into the narrative of capital’s becoming. 


In characterizing the post-colonial capital in terms of the concept of 
primitive accumulation, Sanyal speaks of a situation in which the dispossessed, 
bereft of any direct access to means of labour, are left only with labour power 
but, shut out from the space of capitalist production, are unable to realize the 
value of their sole endowment within the commodity economy. The vast 
wasteland produced by primitive accumulation and inhabited by the people 
whose lives as direct producers have been destroyed and subverted by the thrust 
of capital’s expansion but for whom the doors of the world of capital remained 
forever closed, constitutes an outside of the socalled self-subsistent capital. 


Although he uses primitive accumulation in Marx’s sense to mean the 
estrangement of direct producers from the means of labour, Sanyal seeks to 
differentiate his description of the wasteland inhabited by the dispossessed from 
Marx’s account of the reserve army of the proletariat in Capital. The latter 
is the product of the internal logic of self-subsistent capital. It arises out of 
the very logic of capitalist accumulation and contradictions inherent in the 
process of capital’s self-expansion. Jt resides within rather than outside the 
space defined by capitalist production and exists as an integral part of the being 
of capital. The status of surplus labour, in Sanyal’s construction of post- 
colonial capital, is quite different : it is not a product of capitalist accumulation 
but of the process of primitive accumulation; those who constitute the surplus 
population here are the casualties of the arising of capital rather than of 
capitalist accumulation and hence as a category belong to capital’s becoming. 
While the reserve army in Marx supplements the working class in that it is 
maintained for later use by capital, the inhabitants of the wasteland, excluded 
as they are permanently from the domain of capital, are denied the privilege 
to swell the ranks of this class. Unlike the former which is located in a space 
at the fringe of the capitalist mode of production, the latter’s is a space outside 
capital that threatens the establishment of its universality. 


The conceptualization of post-colonial capitalism in terms of the 
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phenomenon of dispossession and marginalization and the inscription of the 
wasteland and its inhabitants into the heart of the becoming of capital, claims 
Sanyal, runs counter to the notion of development valorized by the post-war 
discourse. By keeping silence about the wreckage and debris left by primitive 
accumulation and obliterating the space of the dispossessed, the latter sought 
to locate the process in an ‘as if politically neutral field. The process indeed 
necessarily involved a sustained assault on all pre-capitalist forms of production 
by the rising bourgeoisie backed by the coercive power of the state and 
legitimized through the institutions of civil society, and an usurpation of the 
entire economic space within the expanded reproduction of capital but it was 
sanitized and exorcised of all its political dimensions and presented as a 
sequence of savings-investment-accumulation-growth, the sequence that can be 
planned, programmed and triggered in a rational and purposive manner. 
Sanyal’s reading of the early texts of development economics is intended to 
deconstruct the discourse to bring to visibility what is kept hidden by it, to 
render loud and clear what is left unsaid in it and to retrieve what is suppressed 
by it. Let us see how he seeks to unsettle the discourse and politicize 
development by doing this. 


In the early phase of the emergence and consolidation of the discourse, 
the entire body of writings by the architects of development economics, despite 
many differences in their orientations and emphases, converged to denude the 
process of primitive accumulation of the conflicts and contradictions that it 
gives rise to, to efface from the discursive field the intense political battle that 
is fought to clear the space for ensuring the initial conditions of sustained 
capitalist accumulation. Erasing the stamp of power and coercion that western 
capital carried in the era of its rising and re-inscribing the same story into 
the third world landscape as a politically neutral project for the latter’s 
emergence from backwardness and underdevelopment is what the early 
discourse sought, among others, to do. 


The inauguration, consolidation and dissemination of the development 
discourse was deeply implicated in the global] politics of power almost 
throughout the entire period of the Cold War. President Truman’s speech at 
the UNO in 1949 inaugurated the discursive construction of the third World 
as ‘poor and underdeveloped’ and laid the initial conditions of its subjugation 
to a network of development intervention brought into play by knowledge- 
power. Undenially, the inauguration of development as a regime of power was 
animated by the historically specific political concerns of western powers in 
general and the US in particular. Driven as it was primarily by the political 
imperative of the struggle for dominance, given the international configuration 
of power, at that particular historical juncture, developmentalism was 
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essentially a political project at bottom. Despite the inseparability of the 
discourse and the practices it animates from the logic of politics in which it 
was embedded, the primary concern of the early architects of development 
economics, though it may seem paradoxical to some, was to extricate 
development from the problematic of power, from its embeddness in the 
political process, in an effort to reduce it to a problem of mechanics, its static 
and dynamic balance and coordination, to be solved by politically neutral 
experts. 


Sanyal chooses Arthur Lewis’ seminal article of 1954 under the title 
‘Economic Development with Unlimited Supply of Labour’ as it offers a fully- 
blown picture of the early vision of economic development and enables him 
to point up Lewis’ model as a discursive articulation with accumulation as the 
nodal point. On an interrogation of his representation of the economy 
Sanyal shows that the particular representational strategy adopted by Lewis is 
intended to present primitive accumulations as a politically neutral process of 
development in a dual, traditional/modern, subsistence/capitalist, economy. 


In Sanyal’s view Lewis presents the entire narrative of transition from the 
subsistence to the capitalist sector in terms of the notion of surplus, investment 
and accumulation. The economy as a totality is organized around accumulation 
and its instances are posited in terms of their capacity to support and facilitate 
the accumulation process. The other meanings of the instances are not entirely 
effaced but banished to the subsistence sector, the outside of this totality. This 
representational strategy enables Lewis to place capital and pre-capital in a 
hierarchy, and his choice of accumulation as the nodal point allows him to 
posit the capitalist sector as productive in contrast to the unproductive 
subsistence sector. The meaning of production is discursively fixed: it means 
an activity undertaken to generate surplus for accumulation. Its other meanings 
such as production for the direct satisfaction of needs are devalued and demoted 
as characteristics of such an activity in the subsistence sector. Likewise labour, 
estranged from the means of labour and generative of an additional value, over 
and above the wages paid, for the employer is productive, while purposive 
labour producing use value in the subsistence sector is unproductive and hence 
gives rise to stagnation and underdevelopment. Similarly the meaning of the 
market as a site for exchange of use values of direct producers is downplayed 
while its role as a channel through which labour, raw material and wage-goods 
are made to flow from the subsistence to the surplus- producing capitalist sector 
is privileged. As accumulation is posited as the overarching logic of 
development, the role of the state as the facilitator of accumulation is given 
primacy over its other possible tasks such as providing entitlements for 
consumption. The identification of development with accumulation demands 
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that the developmental state ought to deploy its instrument of coercive power 
with a view to creating conditions conducive to accumulation rather than to 
undertake systematic redistribution for the purpose of generating consumption 
entitlements. The latter is viewed as a feature of the subsistence sector and 
dismissed as unproductive utilization of surplus condemning the pre-capitalist 
economy to stagnation. 


In sum, then, from Lewis’ perspective economic activities undertaken, 
labour performed and exchange effected in the capitalist sector and facilitated 
by the state alone are in the interest of development. Capital, contain as it 
does all the developmental! potentials, is synonymous with development. It ts 
seen as modern, advanced and dynamic, capable of subsuming the entire 
economic space within its ambit while, on the contrary, pre-capital is viewed 
as traditional, backward and stagnant, lacking even the capacity to retain the 
viability of its economic space when threatened by capital’s expansionary 
thrust. The latter, as it carries negative implications for development given its 
incapacity in so far as the generation of surplus for accumulation is concerned, 
has no reason for existence in the face of capital. 


The structuring of the space of development in relation to accumulation 
here gives rise to what Sanyal calls the first moment of the hegemonic process. 
It is a simple case of hegemony where capital works its dominance through 
suppression, silencing and demotion of pre-capital in the pursuit of its own 
agenda (accumulation). In this representation pre-capital is denied any 
rationality of tts own and characterized as weak, lacking and transitory whereas 
capital is viewed in terms of its strength, fullness and other features of 
permanence. The former is marked off as a dark zone, an outside of the totality, 
the outside that need be squeezed, bled and ultimately annihilated in the interest 
of development. The predatory expansion of the domain of capital involving 
the annihilation of pre-capitalist formations and the harnessing of the state and 
other institutions of civil society as facilitators of the process is legitimized 
through the forging of consent to this project and thus amounts to a case of 
simple. hegemony in the Gramscian sense. It is a case of legitimized violence 
against pre-capital, violence backed by persuasion. The development discourse, 
Sanyal adds, brings into play in the post-colonial context a technology of power 
akin to the one that accompanied the arising of ‘capital in the west. 


In spite of and precisely for the reason that the two, subsistence and 
capitalist, sectors comprising the dual economy are represented in terms of an 
explicit hierarchy, with one assigned a subordinate role of supplying resources 
and labour for the expansion of the dominant one, development is described 
in Lewis as a benign process free from any conflict or contradiction, a process 
of frictionless transfer of surplus labour. Sanyal interrogates this narrative and 
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lays bare the terrain of politics and power underlying the process of 
industrialization in a dual economy, the terrain from which Lewis seeks to 
abstract the story of accumulation, the terrain involving a dissociation between 
labour and means of labour, a transformation of labours into wage- workers, 
and the means of labour into capital, and above all a destruction of non-firm 
production activities and erection of a market for the products of the capitalist 
sector with the withering away of products of such activities. The development 
discourse, in extricating primitive accumulation from the politics in which it 
is embedded, from the contradictions that inhere in it, justifies the annihilation 
of any form of non-capitalist production, the subversion of any alternative form 
of unity between labour and means of labour other than the capitalist one where 
the latter transformed into capital confronts the former as an alien power, by 
the explicit assumption that the expanding capitalist sector is sure to absorb 
the entire pool of surplus labour. 


Having offered a fairly detailed and critical estimate of Lewis’ work in 
an effort to outline the early vision of development, Sanyal focuses on the 
practices that this discourse called into play to indicate its materiality and 
‘modality of working. In doing so he takes into account the early experience 
of development planning in post-colonial India and attempts to disclose how 
the early stage of industrialization in this country served to accomplish the 
task of accumulation in the garb of a depoliticized, benevolent process of 
development in a, dual economy. 


In Nehru’s vision of post-colonial India’s development, the country will 
replicate the journey of western capital’s becoming, with the active 
intervention of a ‘developmental’ state, through a regime of planning 
committed to rationality and progress. More importantly it entailed a strict 
separation between the domain of development practices and politics. As has 
already been mentioned by Sanyal, the post-war development discourse 
exorcised the question of growth of its political dimensions and portrayed it 
as a techno-bureaucratic project. And the early architects of development 
economics sought to present primitive accumulation as a politically-neutral 
process of savings, investment and growth. The early vision of industrialization 
in post-colonial India extricated the question from the rhetoric of nationalist 
politics in which it had been embedded before, and embraced, since its 
inception, the hegemony of the development discourse. It upheld the idea that 
the programme of industraliazation basically involved planning by ‘experts’ 
on the basis of ‘scientific and rational calculations’ and implementation by 
the bureaucratic apparatus of the state. The developmental state along with 
its techno-bureaucratic apparatuses including the planning body, Sanyal claims, 
acts as a vehicle of the discourse and the ‘politically neutral’ practices that 
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it calls into play. It actively intervenes in the process of industrialization and 
exercises its power wherever necessary but the legitimacy of these interventions 
is derived not from the claim it makes while justifying the use of its political 
authority and coercive power to achieve developmental goals but from the 
universality of truth effects produced by the development discourse, from a 
regime of truth resting on the knowledge-power nexus rather than on its centred 
authority. 

In the post-war period the discourse of development, as an ensemble of 
statements issued by authorized experts fron: the recognized institutional sites, 
was consolidating itself at an international level in terms of the conditions for 
the formation of a discourse and the flow of its power. From the early 1950s, 
as the Indian economy was being turned into an object of developmental 
knowledge, the efforts were on to create the same conditions in the local 
context: Indian research organizations and universities, integrated within a 
network of western institutions, were to emerge as sites from which experts 
could produce statements on development on the basis of inferences drawn 
from statistical and econometric exercises. With the creation of these 
conditions, Indian planning, already in a process of integration within the 
international programme of development, found itself subjected to the gaze 
of this discourse. 


In speaking of the complex relationship between the notion of development 
and post-colonial capital in the course of its arising, Sanyal shows that the 
early Indian plans took up in the name of development in a labour-surplus 
economy the task of primitive accumulation which the Indian bourgeoisie was 
not in a position to accomplish on it own. By the time of the third plan, the 
Indian planning frees itself from the ambivalence in its earlier rhetoric between 
the drive for modern industries and reservation for the small on the employment 
ground and inserts the entire economy within the fold of the modern sector. 
The continued existence of the non-modern, traditional labour- intensive sector, 
strategically manipulable by planners for generating employment in the interim 
period, is essentially a transitory phenomenon, a moment of the development 
trajectory, bound to wither away ultimately dissolving into the expanding 
modern sector. 

Sanyal cites Sukhornoy Chakraborty who, after a prolonged period of 
active involvement in Indian planning and witnessing its outcome, sticks, while 
writing in 1987, to the Nehruvian claim made long before that planning here 
should be seen as a way to achieve industrialization by skipping the stage of 
primitive accumulation. What Chakraborty holds responsible for the creation 
of conditions for the rise and expansion of the modern industrial sector in India 
is not the extraction of surplus but supply of labour and wage-goods from the 
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traditional sector. This view fits in well into the scenario sketched by Lewis. 
As hinted by Sanyal in his reading of development economics, Lewis’ narrative 
renders primitive accumulation invisible and depoliticizes development by 
describing it as a benign process of transfer of surplus labour. One finds in 
Chakraborty’s work a resonance of the voice of the development discourse, 
the discourse that is intent upon displacing the question of transition from the 
terrain of politics and power onto one of planning and management - 


The obliteration of primitive accumulation from the discourse, argues 
Sanyal, remains unnoticed because of a failure to grasp the nature of this 
articulation. In elaborating upon this point he says that the constituents of the 
surplus transferred through market exchange comprising wage-goods and raw 
materials are extricated from their earlier unity with labour and made to flow 
from the pre-capitalist to the capitalist sector where they will relate to labour 
as capital. This is what makes it a case of primitive accumulation. In Sanyal’s 
view, primitive accumulation is very much at work even when the flow of 
wage-goods and raw materials from the traditional to the modern sector takes 
the form of marketable surplus rather than that of economic surplus as shown 
in the Lewis’ scenario, since this means the destruction of actual and potential 
non-capitalist production. As Sanyal has mentioned before, India’s 
development thinking in the early years fully subscribed to the western 
discourse in which development was extricated from the messy world of 
politics and presented in a sanitized, benign form of techno-scientific project. 
The identification of the early strategy of industrialization in the Lewis’ model 
is a clear indication of how deeply this thinking is implicated in the knowledge- 
power of the discourse. 


All that were done in the early years of planning as discursive practice, 
notwithstanding its rhetoric, clearly contributed to the creation of the conditions 
favourable to primitive accumulation. The state’s exercise of monopoly power, 
juridical, fiscal or otherwise, ensured its access to money capital for investment 
in the modern sector, the transfer of the means of labour from the agricultural 
sector and their transfomation into capital, the allocation of a considerable fund 
for transport and communication facilitating the movement of food and 
wage-goods from the rural to unban areas and the channelling of marketable 
surplus to the modem industrial sector leading to the destruction of the 
conditions of existince for manufacturing activities outside this sector and the 
filling of the vacuum thus created by its products. Even those sections of the 
non-moderm economy that were entitled to protection from the state functioned 
with severe capacity constraints given their lack of access to the means of 
labour and credit and were thus condemned to a state of atrophy, Sanyal puts 
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post-colonial India’s developemental experience thus: primitive accumulation 
in the guise of ‘non-coercive and politically neutral development planning’. 


Thanks to the process noted above the modern sector achieved an 
impressive growth rate and gathered strength as a technologically advanced, 
dynamic sector but for the same reason it also found itself surrounded by 
poverty which , the development discourse believed, would weaken with the 
trickle-down effects of growth and surplus labour which, it promised, would 
entirely be absorbed within this sector. The same story was repeated in many 
a country in the third world: the drama of western capital’s rising was acted 
out on the third world stage with similar consequences in all cases — the arising 
of capital was indeed accompanied by the creation of a vast wasteland for the 
dispossessed. The phenomenon of wasteland, Sanyal hastens to point out, is 
not the reflection of insufficiency of development, of the inability of the modern 
sector to expand sufficiently and transmit its dynamic to the underdeveloped 
periphery, or, in other words, the residue of the initial conditions that 
development failed to transform. On the contrary, it is the result of development 
itself. It is not at all the consequence of any weakness on the part of capital 
to carry out its tranformative project. Rather it is the force and vigour of 
primitive accumulation of capital, its ability to usurp what lies beyond its 
economic space that produces dispossession and marginalization and therefore 
a wasteland. 


Ironically the chaotic and unruly terrain of politics from which 
development was extricated in order for being presented in a sanitized form, 
as a neat, orderly and rational project, imposed itself upon the discourse with 
full vengeance. The wasteland produced by primitive accumulation and 
associated annihilation of pre-capital, Sanyal argues, kept creeping in through 
the ‘suture’ and ultimately subverted it. The tssue of persistent absolute poverty 
forced its way into the discourse and dislodged ‘accumulation’ from its exalted 
place and unsettled its centrality in the representation of the economy. The 
legitimation crisis posed by the continued existence of this problem necessitated 
what Sanyal calls a ‘de-essentialization’ of development. The development 
discourse sought to reorganize itself and re-fix the meaning of its economic 
entities. A new system of meaning of elements was produced on the basis of 
‘need’ as a new nodal point. Sanyal claims that a ‘fundamental’ shift in focus 
occurred in the discourse in the early 1970s, the shift away from capital to — 
necd. As hinted before, one can regard this as a characteristic example of the 
unmediated assimilation of politics to economics that normally fits in well with 
a determinist-economist approach. Poverty, in Sanyal’s own admission, 
continued for long but why and how it made iis way into the discourse at 
that time was not demonstrated but simply assumed to be self evident.© The 
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lack of mediation was conspicuous by the absence in his description of any 
reference to the unprecedented resistance put up by the victims of dispossession 
throughout the period of late 1960s and early 70s. 


As we have noted earlier, the key concept in Sanyal’s description of the 
first moment of the development discourse is primitive accumulation which 
he, following Marx, defines as the dissociation of the labourer from the means 
of labour. The way he deployed it in the course of his analysis seems to narrow 
down its scope : it is used to mean primarily the estrangement of peasants from 
their land, in some places the dispossession of non-farm producers of their 
means of production, and on a couple of occasions the destruction of traditional 
property- and labour-based entitlements. Unless the sense in which Marx used 
it long before was extended in the contemporary context and exploited to its 
full potential, the scope of the kind of politics he speaks of in the concluding 
part of the work would remain confined to the dispossessed peasants and petty 
manufacturers. Many more of the excluded and marginalized indeed wander 
around in search of the means of survival in newer, daily emerging 
‘wastelands’, Primitive accumulation, an essential part of capital and, for that 
matter, of growth, does not stop at the appropriation of land from the peasants 
or means of production from non-agricultural petty producers. It inevitably 
entails the dispossession of communities and collectives of their rights over 
nature (water, forest and so on apart from land), local knowledge, culture and 
communication and associated transformation of all of these into private, 
marketable commodities.’ To facilitate the process, laws, regulations and even 
the principles of jurisprudence are trampled or altered with impunity not just 
in the inaugural formative stage of development but all through its career right 
up to the present moment. This is a never-ending process that requires as ever 
a depoliticizing mask. 

Sanyal admits that primitive accumulation does by no means signify an 
one-time change, a short-lived process exhausting itself with the creation of 
capital’s initial conditions. It does not at all belong to what Balibar calls the 
‘prehistory of capital’, constituting an originary moment that disappears once 
capital comes into existence. The process, Sanyal insists, is a continuous and 
on-going one that capital perpetually engages in, and as such an essential part 
of its existence. This admission on his part seems somewhat incongruous with 
what he says while describing the second moment of the discourse: the 
discourse, he claims, effects a fundamental shift in focus, the shift away from 
capital, and places it on ‘need’, precisely, on the improvement of the conditions 
of the poor’. It thereby distances itself from the earlier narrative of 
accdumulation-based capitalist growth and implicitly from the task of 
presenting it in a depoliticized guise. Contrary to this assertion what we need 
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to emphasize again is that accumulation and growth has never ceased to be 
a privileged discursive centre fixing the meaning of the various instances of 
the economy, and in doing this engages in contestation with need, and the 
system of meaning produced by these mutually contesting centers remains as 
ever a precarious order vulnerable to subversion. The question that troubles 
us here in view of Sanyal’s assertion is whether ‘need’ produces the original 
space and ‘accumulation’, though a distinct and privileged entity, turns into 
a sub-space flowing from the logic of the former or it is the other way round. 
We should defer our search for answer to this question till Sanyal’s 
representation of the second moment of the discourse is taken up for discussion 
in the next section. 


In more concrete terms the development discourse, given the conditions 
for its formation, the political motivations behind its production, reorganization 
and dissemination, the purpose it continues to serve ever since its inception, 
shoulders as before the task of depoliticizing development in newer, albeit more 
caricatured, forms borrowed from the same Enlightenment-inspired sources, 
science and technology. To exaggerate the rupture beween these moments and, 
as a corollary, obscure the continuity between them goes well with the 
periodizing hypotheses than with the perspective that Sanyal professes to 
uphold. The second moment of the development discourse, undeniably, remains 
deeply implicated in the logic of capital, its growth and expansionary thrust 
rather than effecting any fundamental break with it. It retains all the normative 
and teleological content of the previous moment, of course, in a different guise. 
Sanyal’s description of the second moment of the discourse ignores this element 
of continuity, and hence a lack in its critical edge. In fact, the moral passion 
evident in his otherwise excellent analysis of the first moment, precisely, of 
primitive accumulation, wanes as he proceeds to describe the restructuring of 
the discourse around ‘need’ and its distantiation from accumulation. 


ii 


Development as Growth with Redistribution 


For Sanyal the distinctiveness of the second moment of the development 
discourse, by comparison with the first which was essentially accumulation- 
centric, lies in the way it replaced the centrality of capital with that of need, 
reorganized itself around this new nodal point and redefined its objects, and 
changed the modalities of its interventions. Sanyal traces in Chapter 4 this shift 
within the discursive field of development to Robert McNamara’s Nairobi 
speech in 1973. He considers this a turning point, inaugurating a new era spread 
over the next two decades during which the development project underwent 
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displacement and transmutation, unsettling the received notions, bringing into 
focus new goals and strategies and calling into play an entirely new set of 
techniques and practices. Using Foucault’s words, he says that ‘the realm of 
development increasingly embraced the realm of governmentality’. Although 
in giving an outline of his understanding of discursive formation and relatedly 
explaining ‘discursive dynamism’, he did not mention the concept of extra- 
discursive, Sanyal now proposes to highlight this shift in the development 
discourse and interpret its dynamic in terms of the modality of its restructuring 
in response to the changed extra-discursive conditions, and that too in terms 
of a too simple and direct relation between them. 


McNamara is said to have, in the above address to the Board of Governors 
of the World Bank, questioned the effectiveness of accumulation-centric 
approach in removing poverty and deprivation, drawn attention to the failure 
of the growth process, despite its being quite impressive in many 
underdeveloped countries, in the preceding two decades to lift a large section 
of the population from a desperate state of poverty and hence stressed the need 
for redefining the objective of development by incorporating the alleviation 
of poverty as the goal of developmental interventions. Designing policies for 
mounting a ‘direct assault’ on poverty rather than relying on the trickle-down- 
effect of growth and redirecting the flow of development assistance for the 
purpose, insisted McNamara, was an urgent task before the World Bank. 


McNamara’s move to give a new orientation to development with the 
alleviation of poverty as a goal distinct from that of accumulation and growth 
garnered considerable support within the Bank in the years to come. Two sets 
of target for development planning followed from this strategy : one concerning 
different aspects of rural development including the productivity of subsistence 
farming and the other relating to the provision of health care, education and 
housing for urban poor and the creation of productive employment for the urban 
sector. To pursue these targets it was necessary to effect a change in the 
priorities of the Bank’s lending policies, a change from the eagerness to invest 
in infrastructure-building for modern industries in the urban areas with 
measurable and tangible economic returns and explicit reluctance to fund 
projects in the social sector with remote, unclear and intangible consequences 
for productivity and growth to a new commitment to invest in various anti- 
poverty programmes for both rural and urban areas. 


The World Bank, however, was not the only international site which spoke 
of the need to restructure and extend the space of development and to devise new 
modes of intervention. Included among other international agencies that 
expressed in the early 1970s serious doubt about the received notion of 
development as growth and removal of poverty by means of its trickle-down 
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effect were the ILO which, focused as it was on employment, began to question 
the ability of the growth-centric model to keep its promise of absorbing the entire 
pool of surplus labour within the modern sector and several other forums of the 
United Nations which stressed the need to prepare an agenda with satisfaction 
of basic needs at its center. At that particular juncture all such agencies agreed 
to effect a shift in the field of development by redefining its whole purpose. 


In the new perspective the notion of the developmental state and its role 
in economic transformation was to undergo a change. The developmental state 
was no longer described in relation to the programme of capital accumulation 
nor its role was seen as that of a facilitator of the process of capital formation. 
The new orientation brought to the fore its welfarist role : it was now to address 
the problem of poverty by incorporating it within the expanded space of 
development planning and engaging in direct interventions. What Foucault 
called ‘governmentalization of the developmental state’, says Sanyal, was 
indeed the process that the decade of 1970s witnessed in this sphere. 


Although the term ‘goverrimentality’ does not figure at all in the 
statements made and disseminated from the international developmental 
agencies and mainstream academic institutions, Sanyal prefers to deploy ft in 
reference to the management of the social body in terms of interventions on 
the part of the state aimed at its welfare. The reason for this choice, according 
to him, is: it enables one to grasp the complexity of how development as a 
regime of power works. He uses it interchangeably with the term ‘governance’ 
which became a buzzword much later in the development literature produced 
in the era of neo-liberalism. More importantly, however, Sanyal raises a vital 
question concerning the relationship between governmentality and capital, the 
question which becomes inescapable if the problematic of power is posited 
in the context of the political economy of capital and the logic of its 
reproduction. He resents that no one among so many scholars who have drawn 
upon Foucault, except for Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri in Empire, has 
shed any light on the question. Even Partha Chatterjee who explores the 
implication of governmentality in the realm of post-colonial politics leaves the 
question relating to the relation between what he calls the ‘politics of the 
governed’ and the post-colonial capitalist formation unaddressed. 


Sanyal promises to bring the connection between governance and the 
hegemony of capital into visibility in the post-colonial context. In the second 
phase of its career the development discourse distances itself from ‘capital’s 
own agenda by shifting its focus away from accumulation to poverty alleviation, 
and the space of development ceases to be one in which the story of capital 
is inscribed and turns out to be clearly distinct and different from it. Unlike 
the earlier project aimed at an overall capitalist transformation of the economy, 
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development now is concerned with the ‘improvement’ of the conditions of 
the poor outside the domain of capital by resort to governmental technologies. 
Sanyal, however, qualifies this assertion. These two spaces are distinct, yet 
inseparable. True, the transfer of resources from the capitalist space enables 
the developmental state and other agencies to embark on anti-poverty 
programmes, but, equally true, these interventions on their part contribute to 
the legitimization of the existence of capital by ‘taking care of its castaways’, 
Grasping the complex relation between capita! and developmental governance 
in the post-colonial context requires first a recognition of the distinction 
between the two and then their mutuality and contradictions. He accuses the 
radial development theorists, Marxists particularly, of blurring the ‘crucial’ 
distinction and reducing development into capital and rendering invisible the 
complex structure of power and hegemony within which the reproduction of 
capital takes place in the post-colonial context. Sanyal attributes this failure 
to their inability to grasp the complexities of the emerging order and the 
dynamics of the development dicourse. 


In Sanyal’s view the new approach to development which was initially 
a loosely defined set of ideas had to await the theoretical labour of Amartya 
Sen and others who followed him for resting itself on a solid footing and 
justification. Breaking away from the earlier moment’s reduction of 
development into growth, Sen redefines development and gives it a fresh lease 
of life. Development, rather than being seen merely in terms of plans and 
strategies for accumulation, can now be posited as the space for designing and 
implementing policies through direct public action with a view to improving 
the broader indices of human development. 


In explicating the implications of this change in the vision of development 
for the hegemony process, Sanyal claims : the economy organized as a sutured 
space around accumulation and growth as the privileged discursive point in 
the early phase was evidently unsettled when the space of development was 
mapped in terms of entitlement, capability and public action. The recognition 
of the existence of poverty outside the space of accumulation and growth allows 
the meanings of economic categories excluded before to permeate through the 
‘sutures’ and to produce a new representation of the economy. Positing of need, 
entitlement and capability as a new set of nodal points rearticulate the elements 
of the economy by investing new meanings in them. As for instance, the 
developmental state, instead of being represented, as in the earlier moment, 
as an institution with the sole aim of using its political authority to create 
conditions most conducive to growth and thus reduced into a vehicle of 
primitive accumulation, is now discursively reconstituted as an active agent 
engaged in designing and implementing redistribution policies aimed at 
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promoting social welfare. Understandably, the representation of the economy 
thus produced diverges radically from the earlier, accumulation-centric one. 


As we have seen, Sanyal, while emphasizing the distinctiveness of the 
second moment of the development discourse and levelling the charge of 
reductionism against the Marxists in particular for conflating development and 
capital, speaks repeatedly of how this moment shifts its focus away from 
accumulation to need and thereby effects a distance from capital’s own agenda 
and how the space of development it constitutes emerges as a space distinct 
and different from the one in which the narrative of accumulation-centric 
capitalist transformation was inscribed. After labouring so much to hammer 
home to his readers the distinction and distance between the two, the difference 
in their representation or operation, Sanyal spares a few words, as if on an 
after-thought, for their inseparability and mutuality. As he proceeds on, he 
qualifies his position by adding to his earlier description of the second moment 
of the discourse : the space of need, though predicated on a critique of growth- 
centric perspective on development, is not posited in radical opposition to the 
space defined by growth. Need as a nodal point, instead of being pitted against 
accumulation, is seen in terms of its mutuality with the latter. The need-oriented 
perspective, though cognizant of the existence of poverty and the failure of 
growth to transform the situation, never holds growth responsible for its 
persistence, rather it considers poverty an initial condition and its existence 
independent of growth. Poverty, it is clearly stated, is not a phenomenon 
produced by the growth process but rather a space it bypassed. The newly 
constituted space of need based on such a conceptualization of poverty and 
indeed calling for a readjustment of development policies for its alleviation, 
is in no way viewed as antithetical to accumulation and growth. Contrarily 
it is seen as complementary to this process in that the successful and efficient 
management of poverty can secure the legitimacy of capital in the space of 
accumulation. 


Just as previously the development discourse exorcised primitive 
accumulation of its inherent contradictions and depicted it as development 
in a dual economy driven by the impersonal law of the market, so also now 
it distances development from the terrain of politics by stripping the question 
of its conflictual dimension. Earlier the discourse depolitized the accumulation- 
centric development by presenting it as a matter of techno-bureaucratic 
planning exercise resting on politically neutral, rational calculations. Similarly 
it now posits the realm of poverty as distinct and separate from that of 
accumulation and predicates its alleviation on the designing of appropriate 
policies which again is a matter of rational and scientific calculations, which 
again is a task reserved for experts and professionals. Sanyal laments that 
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what could have been a ground for a political critique of capital and its arising 
is thus turned into its opposite, into one for a politically neutral terrain of 
welfarist governmentality. The persistence of poverty brings to the fore the 
contradictions that inhere in the accumulation process and thus opens up the 
possibility of politicizing development by interrogating its representation. But 
it is subverted by the discourse which locates poverty in a terrain far removed 
from the din and bustle of politics. This, we feel, should not cause so much 
consternation and resentment in view of the close connection between capital 
and development, the kind of its representation by the dominant discourse. 
If Sanyal rues the missed opportunity, the question that peeps through our 
mind is: why should those who speak of this symbiotic relation between 
development and capital and express deep skepticism about its articulation 
in the hegemonic discourse attract the accusation of reductionism and 
displaying TINA syndrome for their critical and normative posture? Why does 
he like those who plead for the dominant discourse place so much emphasis 
on the distinctiveness and distance of the space of development from that 
of capital? 


However, Sanyal informs us that the debates within the World Bank on 
the McNamara model hint at some ambivalence within the dominant discourse 
towards the poverty-oriented approach. As is well known, the Bank was from 
the very beginning committed to the ideology of market, free enterprise and 
non-interference of the state. Given this, the shift in emphasis on to the poverty 
alleviation programme as reflected in the President’s argument was seriously 
disputed by those who feared that it would undermine growth and thereby 
weaken the long-term basis of prosperity. This is clearly indicative of the 
existence within this site of a strong tendency which highlights the 
contradiction between growth and the poverty-alleviation goals and asserts the 
primacy of the former over the latter. However, the McNamara strategy 
prevailed : it spoke of their mutuality rather than any tension between them. 
The poverty-related goals advocated by McNamara were slowly incorporated 
within the broad programmes of the Bank, and by the turn of the 1970s the 
“ambiguous pastiche’ of poverty and income redistribution and growth concerns 
shaped up as a coherent agenda. It denied any trade-off between growth and 
poverty-alleviation, struck a reconciliation between the two and posited them 
as its dual objectives. The World Development Report of the Bank (1980) cited 
by Sanyal, while reiterating its ideological belief that growth in the very long 
run eliminates rather causes absolute poverty, admits that it might temporarily 
impoverish some people by dispossession. Contrary to Sanyal’s claim that the 
discourse first produced its own critique de-essentializing growth and then 
restructured the space of development on the basis of this auto-criticism, it, 
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given its commitment and telos, does not and cannot go beyond this point to 
produce a radical critique of capital and its arising; it does not attach primacy 
to poverty alleviation over growth. Rather it did the opposite and ideologizes 
them as the twin goals of development. It insisted that in addition to efforts 
to foster growth the Bank should ‘target some programmes directly to help 
the poor’. The argument made by Hollis Chenery in Redistribution with 
Growth that ‘income redistribution would take place without slowing 
developing nations’ rate of growth... became... the Bank’s intellectual 
centrepiece in its marching order through the 1970s.’.? 


However, in Sanyal’s view, the discourse’s auto-critique of ‘growth 
essentialism’ and resurrection of the space of development to posit poverty 
alleviation and accumulation as its twin goals has ‘profound’ implications for 
the post-colonial developmental state. He now proposes to examine how this 
change of perspective was reflected in the trajectory of India’s planned 
economic transformation. l 


The project of planned industrialization in India from the very beginning 
had a welfarist face. The ideological foundation of planning and its ground 
for legitimacy rested on the claim that with appropriate interventions by the 
state the entire population can reap the benefits of industrialization. But the 
state, instead of assuaging and mitigating the pains and rigours associated with 
the arising of post-colonial capital, contributed to the creation of the political 
conditions of its existence and expansion. With its thrust lying in the expansion 
of large-scale industries, Indian planning, for more than two decades, remained ` 
actively engaged in facilitating the process of primitive accumulation. As the 
project of planned industrilization gathered momentum, the contradiction 
between the state’s welfarist stance- and the outcome of planning began to 
surface. 


Despite its impressive achievement in the field of industrialization, the 
failure of the growth process to improve the conditions of the poor, in Sanyal’s 
view, certainly posed a serious threat to the support base of the ruling party. 
The only way to secure the legitimacy of modern India with its impressive 
industries, it was felt, was by directly addressing poverty with programmes 
intended to bridge the gap between its victims and the developmental state. 
The urgent task facing the latter was to actively engage in the redistribution 
of a part of the surplus generated in the capitalist sector among the poor through 
anti-poverty programmes. And the space of planning need to be restructured 
to accommodate the goal of improving the conditions of the victims of primitive 
accumulation. 


Interestingly, although the question of addressing proverty was raised and 
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deliberated, and some technical and empirical groundwork was laid, the goals 
of planning were not revised accordingly until the early 1970s. The 
reformulation of plan objectives had to wait till the new idea, the idea of ‘direct 
assault’ on poverty, crystallized within the discourse at its international sites 
and forums. The developmental state in India, says Sanyal, could effect a 
change in the nature and modalities of its interventions only afer this new 
idea was authorized by the discourse. 


Although the question of persistent poverty made its way into the planning 
exercise during the third plan period, poverty alleviation as a separate and 
distinct target of development was proposed and accepted much later. The need 
to adopt a strategy of growth with redistribution was explicitly stated by the 
fifth plan. The macroeconomic model underlying this plan recognized the 
impossibility of reducing poverty solely through growth. Several anti-poverty 
programmes that were launched in the late 1970s received a more coordinated 
and organized shape only by the turn of the decade. A more integrated approach 
to poverty was then adopted with emphasis on comprehensively and vigorously 
formulated programmes. 


The change within the realm of planning from the 1970s which, Sanyal 
complains, escaped the Indian Marxists, meant to him a shift from the 
preoccupation with industrialization through accumulation to a concern with 
the welfare of the poor through interventional programmes. The goal of 
addressing poverty through direct public action stayed as an essential part of 
Indian planning throughout the 1980s. With the onset of a rapid change in 
the global economic order by the early next decade, the Indian economy began 
to reorganize itself, and gradually governmentality took on a form that is more 
elaborate and complex than before. It is to this moment: that Sanyal now 
proposes to turn his attention in Chapter 5 under the title ‘Difference as 
Hegemony : Capital and Need Economy’. 


IV 


Development as Growth and Governance 


In Sanyal’s description, unlike the first moment focused on the strategy of 
planned primitive accumulation and the second on the project of legitimizing 
capital’s existence by means of a reversal of primitive accumulation for 
providing entitlements to its victims, the third moment of the discourse in this 
‘neo-liberal’ era is characterized by a new imaginary of development rooted 
neither in rapid capitalist transformation through accumulation nor promotion 
of welfare through direct intevention but in governmentality with an altogether 
different goal and far greater complexity than in the previous decades. The 
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goal is to embark on the constitution of an economic space outside and 
alongside capital for its castaways rather than the creation of entitlements 
through income redistribution. Development is still wedded to the task of 
managing poverty as in the preceeding phase but now equipped with radically 
new techniques of addressing the problem. 


While discussing the first moment of the discourse in Chapter 3, Sanyal 
speaks of the space of the dispossessed, a wasteland created by capitalist 
development and inhabited by those excluded from the space of capital in an 
effort to reinscribe it within the narrative of post-colonial capital’s rising and 
highlight the status of these inhabitants as victims of primitive accumulation. 
As a discursive strategy he defers till this moment his theorization of the variety 
of economic activities they engage in for survival, activities, however petty 
and low income, outside the space of capital, constituting a sub-economy. The 
point that Sanyal now seeks to emphasize is that this sub-economy surfaces 
as the result of exclusion. 


In the early phase of the development discourse when the accumulation- 
centric approach prevailed, the existence of this sub-economy was never 
recognized. For the development planners at the time those who inhabited this 
space were unemployed people, ‘surplus humanity’ waiting to be absorbed 
within the modern capitalist sector. With the mutation that the notion of 
development underwent from the 1970s poverty was identified as the target 
of direct interventions but even then the focus was still on state-centric 
redistribution among the poor. The existence of the sub-economy, of a space 
between the ‘modern’ and ‘non-modern’, the space of the excluded was slowly 
coming into visibility in the field of development economics from the 1970s. 
The economic activities within this space were being reported by development 
researchers around this time but were yet to find a place in the representation 
of underdevelopment. Till the late 1990s this ‘limbo space’ was not brought 
within the gaze of the development discourse. 


At the turn of the twentieth century the international development agencies 
begin to focus their attention on the sub-economy, and the statements produced 
and circulated from these sites render this ‘dark zone’ visible. It is now being 
described, given a name and allowed a place within the framework of 
development policy. It is called the ‘informal sector’ comprising activities 
locatable in the limbo space between the traditional and modern sector. This 
name is now a buzzword in the development circle, and this sector is under 
the direct surveillance of the discourse it speaks for. 


Sanyal seeks to describe the emergence of the ‘informal sector’ and its 
rise to prominence in the development discourse in ‘terms of the element that 
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remained completely’ absent in the earlier representation, namely, ‘migration’ 
as the result of dispossession and ‘migrants’ as victims of primitive 
accumulation, and the way it is now articulated and dealt with. Migrants can 
no longer be induced, lured or even forced back to the ‘traditional’ space. For 
there is none. “The genie uncorked by development simply cannot be sent back 
to the bottle; it can only be tamed, disciplined and quarantined.” What is 
required for the purpose is to constitute new objects of governmentality, to 
_devise new techniques of governance and call into play new development 
practices. 


The statements that were issued by the international development agencies, 
© especially the ILO in the 1990s, in response to the extra-discursive conditions 
at that particular juncture in the history of the project of development, not only 
recognized the existence of production activities in the informal sector but also 
posited the sector as an empirical category and subjected it to statistical enquiry 
and interpretation. Thus the dark space between the traditional and modern, 
hitherto invisible to the development planners, was signified, represented and 
brought within the gaze of the disourse. Now that the ‘shadowy inhabitants’ 
of the space were visible, they could be marked, enumerated and described 
in terms of their empirical characteristics and turned into objects: of 
developmental interventions. Another important aspect of the discursive 
constitution of the informal sector as an economic entity to which Sanyal draws 
our attention is its valorization and portrayal in positive terms. Instead of being 
painted in terms of deficiency and lack, this sector was now defined as a source 
of employment, as one with inherent creativity and ingeniousness. Hence 
development interventions, it was insisted, should be so designed as to support 
and bolster its activities. 


With the shift of focus on to the informal sector the project of development 
at the turn of the century substitutes the informal-formal in place of the 
traditional-modern. For Sanyal this has much theoretical significance. The 
discourse, he claims, thereby disengages itself from the narrative of systemic 
transition and gets rid of the historicist burden it was made to carry for about 
half a century. The informal-formal dualism, unlike the traditional-modern, is 
devoid of any historicist connotation. The formal and informal exist within 
the same spatio-temporal context. The latter is not a remnant of the past 
awaiting transformation. It is rather the product of capitalist development, 
precisely, of primitive accumulation. The space where the disposessed engage 
in informal activities is created by the modern sector in the course of its rising. 
Seen from this perspéctive underdevelopment is the product of capitalist 
development rather than an exogenous, historically given initial condition 
which this process has failed to transform. In short, the informal-formal dualism 
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is internal to the capitalist development process itself. The informal sector is 
the internal rather than the external ‘other’ of the modern capital. 


The informal sector is non-capital. Since it is not pre-capital, the historicist 
concept of petty production as the one that precedes capital cannot provide 
its theoretical foundation. It has to be conceptualized, insists Sanyal, 
simultaneously as an economic space constituting an outside of capital yet 
situated inside capitalism as a complex of capital and non-capital and as a 
space without any historicist mooring. Sanyal views it as a need economy, 
as an ensemble of economic activities undertaken for satisfying needs, distinct 
from the activities driven by the logic of accumulation. One should 
conceptualize it as the space of all consumption-driven production activities 
irrespective of their modes of labour, production relations and organizational 
forms, as a space of activities embedded in the circuit of money and exchange 
and capable of generating surplus for ploughing back and hence self-expansion. 
Still this space constrasts sharply with that of activities which are diven by 
an impersonal law of systemic accumulation and based on capitalist production 
relations with strict separation of capital from labour. 


Sanyal now proceeds to relate this shift from the traditional-modern to 
the informal-formal, exogenous to endogenous dualism to what he considers 
to be central to his theorization, that is, the problematic of hegemony, the 
process through which capital’s rule is legitimized. He identifies the recognition 
of internal dualism in the representation of the economy as the third moment 
of the hegemony process. This representation, in Sanyal’s view, can be seen 
as a hegemonic articulation that turns the otherwise decentred economic space 
into a contingent discursive totality. This moment is distinct and different from 
the two that preceded it. 


In the current representation, accumulation and need denote two district 
economic spaces. The formal sector, where capital is engaged in the production 
of surplus for tts self-expansion, is indeed the site of accumulation economy, 
while, on the other hand, the informal sector where the purpose of production 
is employment, income and consumption constitutes the site of need economy. 
When economic entities are posited within the former, their meanings are 
provisionally fixed by the closure effected by accumulation as the nodal point. 
In contrast, the same economic instances acquire different meanings when they 
are seen in relation to the space produced by need as the nodal point. In fact, 
each entity, when placed in the context of the economy constituted by the two 
discursive spaces mapped by accumulation and need, is bound to carry plural 
and contending meanings. Need and accumulation are finally articulated at the 
level of the complex totality produced by market as the master nodal point. 
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Their floating character is arrested. They are turned into sub-spaces flowing 
from the commodity space produced by the market. More precisely, they 
constitute two distinct entities, yet they flow from the logic of the latter, 
namely, that of commodity production. Both of them serve as nodal points 
defining their respective sub-spaces for accumulation and need-based 
production but they create such discursive closures within the ultimate closure 
provided by the market. 


Sanyal adds that the accumulation-centric representation kept out of the 
discursive closure the traditional/pre-capitalist as the other of accumulation, 
as a space to be squeezed and bled to nourish the accumulation economy, 
whereas the development discourse now accommodates the informal economy 
and allows it to coexist with the formal within the framework of commodity 
relation and the circuit of money. The earlier articulation of the economy placed 
capital and pre-capital in an explicit hierarchy where the former, dynamic and 
progressive, ruled over the latter, stagnant and retrograde, the hierarchy that 
helped legitimate primitive accumulation, while its current representation 
allows the market to define the entire economic space but recognizes a 
discontinuity, the informal-formal discontinuity within that space, posits them 
as two distinct systems within the market economy and thus refuses to situate 
them in a hierarchy as before. Here the antithetical ‘other’ becomes a 
‘negotiable’ other and the need economy is placed alongside the accumulation 
economy. The informal sector is endowed with positive qualities that can 
elevate them to a level where it can be treated at par with the formal. 


The kind of hegemony that Sanyal notices in the informal-formal dualism 
is a complex one in the sense that the provisional totality produced by the 
market accommodates the discontinuity, allowing the simultaneous presence 
of distinct spaces. As has already mentioned by Sanyal, accumulation and need 
constitute distinct and different spaces but both flow from the complex space 
created by the market. Unlike in its simple form, hegemony in its current 
incarnation, far from being inimical to the ‘other’ of capital, promotes and 
fosters it, and redefines its agenda to ensure the conditions of its existence. 


In between these two forms of hegemonic representation is situated the 
vision of development that shifted the focus away from accumulations to basic 
needs, from growth to absolute poverty, from the productive participants in 
primitive accumulation to the ‘unproductive’ lot thrown out by the process. 
But Sanyal expresses dissatisfaction over what he considers to be its lack and 
deficiency : it largely remained confined within the framework of state-centric 
redistribution of income and entitlement. What he characterizes as a reversal 
of primitive accumulation in the preceding chapter is indeed the set of 
developmental practices animated by this new vision, the practices that were 
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aimed at ensuring a flow of resources from the space of capital to its outside. 
Unfortunately, the resources that were allowed to flow back to capital’s outside, 
Sanyal ruefully adds, were meant not so much for fostering productive activities 
for the surplus population as for creating capabilities through the proviston 
of health, education, food security and so on. The form of governmentality 
that this vision stood for was intended to promote the well-being of the 
population groups within the framework of the welfare state. But once the 
informal economy was brought within focus by the development thought, this 
form of govermentality came to be displaced in order for a new one to be 
foregrounded, the one in which productive resources, instead of income or 
entitlements to consumption, are to be transferred from the space of capital 
to that of non-capital. This also, in Sanyal’s argument, amounts to a reversal 
of primitive accumulation with a different purpose, the reversal geared to the 
purpose of constituting a productive economic space outside the domain of 
capital by either strengthening existing economic activities or bringing into 
existence new ones with the provision of productive resources. 

Obviously Sanyal is quite enamoured of the way the current moment of 
the development discourse distances itself from the earlier representation and 
establishes its distinctiveness. It is too clear from the above to need much 
elaboration : this moment proposes a non-hierarchical rather than a hierarchical 
relation between capital and non-capital, foregrounds and privileges the other 
of capital in terms of its positive qualities capable of elevating it to a status 
equivalent with that of capital, instead of devaluing and demoting it as stagnant 
and backward, promotes and valorizes it instead of advocating its suppression 
and annihilation and encourages the reversal of primitive accumulation with 
a new productivity-oriented governmentality instead of the earlier, welfarist 
one. Of course our author cannot be accused of being oblivious to the reverse 
side of the coin. Suddenly he turns to it, may be, this move too is part of 
his discursive strategy. But his description of the other side of the story is 
hardly comparable to the one above in terms of its scope, detail and rigour. 


Sanyal now describes capitalist development as a dual process of creation 
and destruction, of conservation and dissolution, a simultaneous process of 
primitive accumulation and its reversal. The accumulation economy is 
motivated by its ceaseless drive for expansion. It pounces upon whatever that 
lies beyond its space, invariably encroaches upon'the need economy and usurps 
it with its own domain. With a few illustrative examples of this on-going 
process of primitive accumulation Sanyal concludes that the informal economy 
geared to an ensemble of need-based production activities constantly faces the 
threat of subversion. Its conditions of existence are always vulnerable to the 
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onslaught of the formal economy. Its reproduction, confronted as it is with 
the latter’s predatory moves, is plagued with uncertainty. 


Then quickly Sanyal reverses the gear : he immediately switches back to 
what he thinks runs simultaneously with primitive accumulation, its reversal. 
The victims of primitive accumulation of whom he mentions a few mostly 
from the urban periphery are, he asserts, rehabilitated at the same time as they 
are dispossessed, through the governmental functions of the developmental 
state and non-state agencies. Their conditions of existence are re-created 
through the transfer of resources from the domain of capital in the forms of 
credit, input and technology. They are thereby reinstituted within the need 
ceremony. Sanyal complains that David Harvey highlights only one side of 
the story when he stresses that what underlies the current phenomenon of 
globalization is a process of primitive accumulation, ‘accumulation by 
dispossession’. He is loath to appreciate Harvey’s refusal to celebrate 
governmentality, supposedly actively engaged in forging a need economy by 
reversing dispossession, as a parallel and simultaneous process with primitive 
accmulation. Both the detractors of the new global order (Hervey included) 
and its proponents, in Sanyal’s agument, are equally guilty : while the former 
describe the current experience solely as the predatory and malevolent 
expression of capital, the latter celebrate it as a benign and benevolent process 
opening up new economic opportunities for the poor and underprivileged and 
providing suitable conditions for their utilization. Unwilling to subscribe to 
either of these two positions Sanyal points up its ambivalent advantage : it is 
simultaneously enabling and constraining, empowering and debilitating. This, 
in his view, is also what constitutes the dynamics of post-colonial capitalist 
development in the context of this new order. In order not to produce a partial 
and misleading story of the process by highlighting its predatory dimension, 
Sanyal unwittingly veers towards the position biased in favour of its reversal 
role. 


The distinction between the self-representation of capital or more precisely, 
the dominant discourse of development and Sanyal’s own has so far remained 
largely implicit and appears too thin and fragile to avoid convergence or 
collapse. After showering so much praise on it for liberating the informal 
economy from the ‘miserabilist approach’, painting it with a positive brush and 
placing the informal-formal in a non-hierarchal order derived from the higher 
universal, market, Sanyal now decides to render his representation’s distance 
from it more visible and the line of distinction between them a bit thicker. 
He now says that the formal and informal are locked in an asymmetric relation. 
He goes to the extent of interpreting this relation as one of domination and 
subordination. While in the case of simple hegemony the dominance of capital 
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was explicitly posited and justified by an appeal to the notion of accumulation 
as progress, this asymmetry in the complex form is kept hidden behind the 
description of the two economies as autonomous and parallel spaces 
constituting a harmonious totality without any internal contradiction and 
justified by their inscription on a non-political terrain. Hence Sanyal assigns 
to the critical theorist the task of deconstructing the hegemonic representation 
of the latter variety and bringing to visibility the relation of dominance and 
power underlying this informal-formal dualism and reinscribing it on a 
politically contested terrain. 


Just as in his description of the second moment of the discourse he refuses 
to see in the institution of need basically a move to bolster the accumulation 
economy with its subsidiary and complementary role rather than one to displace 
the latter form from its exalted place (which was clearly reflected in the World 
Bank’s slogan ‘growth with redistribution’) similarly here Sanyal is quite 
unwilling to explain the phenomenon of informal-formal dualism by reference 
to their mutual constitutivity. Rather he restricts his analysis at the ‘political’ 
level, at the level of the legitimization requirement of the accumulation 
economy. In his argument, the need economy, though subordinate to the 
accumulation economy, persists in a space outside the latter, because the 
legitimization of capital’s existence necessitates the reverse flow of resources 
and the constitution of need-based production activities. The need economy, 
from Sanyal’s perspective, is the combined effect of primitive accumulation 
and the imperative of the legitimization of capital’s existence. 


After digressing for a moment to offer some clarifications as above, Sanyal 
harks back to his description of the dominant representation of the economy. 
Unlike the earlier vision of the economy, the current one has abandoned the 
binary of traditional/modern and inscribed an ‘in-between space’ in the 
imaginary of development and peopled it with economic actors who carry 
remarkable productive and innovative potential but, serioitusly debilitated by 
unfavourable conditions, are unable to realize them. It goes beyond the 
accumulation economy to map a space for capitalism as a complex of capital 
and non-capital with room for the latter’s need-based production activities. This 
space is necessarily heterogenous, accommodating a wide variety of economic 
actors in diverse forms and organizations of production. But these plural and 
heterogenous identities share one feature in common. The self-employed, the 
non-farm goods producers, the subsistent workers in cooperatives, the women 
self-help groups, the artisans—all, without exception, reside in the commodity 
space and within the circuit of money, must conform to the rules of this space 
and are thus encompassed by capitalism. 


Capitalism, Sanyal adds in continuation of his earlier, clarificatory 
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argument, is a complex within which the accumulation economy of capital 
exists as a particular and as such distances itself from the need economy, yet 
subjects the latter to its dominance. In the self-representation of capital, 
capitalism is described as uncentred, multiple, diffused and fluid, defined as 
a space that is flexible enough to accommodate any activity, notwithstanding 
its form of organization and mode of labour, as long as it is submissive to 
the rules of the market. In the current development imaginary, governmentality, 
through a reversal of primitive accumulation, activatates the need space by 
promoting newly formed identities but in effect quarantines the dispossessed 
and castaways of capitalist development permanently in the exterior of capital’s 
own space and prevents them from banging on the doors of the glittering edifice 
of capital. 


Sanyal then proceeds to narrate how the complex hegemonic formation— 
the third moment of the hegemony process—works itself out through 
developmental interventions in the era of globalization and liberalization. At 
present capital expands on a global scale, and hence global rules of property 
and contract are required to facilitate the process of accumulation and growth. 
At the same time the need to define a global regime of development is acutely 
felt. The need to create a architecture of development to parallel and 
complement the new global financial architecture is simultaneously 
emphasized. While the Wastington Consensus focuses on the first, the agenda 
of international developmental agencies, especially the World Bank, recognize 
the importance of the latter. 


The discourse of development produced and disseminated from the 
international development organizations focuses on the management of poverty 
from a global perspective. The creation and renewal of the need economy for 
this purpose is now a global process driven by this discourse, the process that 
encompasses the entire developing world. The project brings the whole of the 
third world within a global web of governmentality whose functionaries are 
as varied as the international organizations, the NGOs, the private agencies 
and the national governments. 


The ‘pro-poor’ growth approach advocated by the current architects of 
development, in Sanyal’s view, is distinctive in that it focuses on the 
redistribution of productive assets among the poor rather than of income and 
consumption through pubic policy. In moving away from the ‘basic needs 
approach’ of the earlier phase, this paradigm reorients its strategy towards this 
aim so as to enable the poor to engage in productive activities and sustain 
them over time. From this perspective, empowerment means the provision of 
economic resources that allow the poor to be self-sustaining productive agents. 
Sanyal interprets this pro-poor Strategy as one that seeks to reunite the 
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dispossessed with the means of labour and thereby constitute an economic 
space outside the domain of capital driven by the logic of accumulation for 
the rehabilitation of the pauperized. 


As hinted before, Sanyal identifies two aspects of the emergent structure 
of governance animated by the third moment of the discourse. First, the neo- 
liberal position of the international organizations, clearly reflected in the 
Washington Consensus, seeks to ensure the international mobility of footloose 
capital, both financial and real, goods and servives and dispersion of production 
across national borders. The accumulation economy of global capital engages 
as before in primitive accumulation and thus brings in its train dispossession, 
exclusion and marginalization. But to highlight the other face of these 
organizations, Sanyal adds that this globalized order, in order to get legilitimized 
and its broader politico-ideological conditions of existence created, must at the 
same time address the problem it engenders. This other, developmental face, 
according to him, becomes visible when the form of governmentality they 
animate is taken into account, governmentality which, unlike in the past, now 
seeks to address the issue of creating and promoting an informal sector through 
the provision of credit, technical assistance and policy guidance to rehabititute 
the victims of primitive accumulation in a need economy. Sanyal emphasizes 
these as two distinct goals, calls one destructive and the other supportive. And 
these together, in his view, constitute the structure and modality of global 
governance in this neo-liberal era. Sanyal completely ignores the destructive 
potential of the workfarist form the latter takes on at present dismantling its 
earlier welfarist structure or relegating it to the background. 


In this context Sanyal differentiates the informalization of production 
activities that reside within and are organically linked to the accumulation 
circuit from the need economy which constitutes the outside of that circuit. 
The latter is a sub-economy that arises from primitive accumulation while, on 
the contrary, the former is a phenomenon that results form the dispersion within 
the circuit of capital. To Sanyal, informalization within capitalist production 
means that the site where labour is performed is fragmented, and the part that 
is distanced from capital in order for effecting cost reduction is rearticulated 
within it through a complex network of surveillance and control. In contrast 
to this the need economy arising in the wake of primitive accumulation, though 
encompassed by capitalism, exists entirely outside the circuit of capital. As 
a process, this kind of informalization, Sanyal insists, is by no means driven 
by the logic of capitalist production, of surplus value, profit and accumulation. 
Sanyal’s narrative is focused on the process of informalization that results from 
exclusion from the sphere of capitalist production, on the world of informal 
producers which are not looked upon by capital as a potential source of surplus 
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value, on the victims of primitive accumulation who, finding no place within 
the accumulation economy, given the involution of the space of capital, remain 
permanently located in its exterior. 


It is clear by now that the need economy, in Sanyal’s argument, has no 
relation with the accumulation economy except for the one that is visible from 
its embeddedness in the commodity space, in the universal space of the market 
in which its counterpart also resides. He allots the informal sector a largely 
autonomous space different from that of the formal and, more cructally, refuses 
to see it as a source of surplus for the latter and refutes those who argue along 
this line. As Pranab Kanti Basu says, Sanyal’s scheme leaves no ‘theoretical 
space’ for thinking the ‘mutual constitutivity of the two sectors’ and thereby 
occludes the possibility of both conflict and collaboration between them. The 
compartmentalization of the two sectors seriously undermines ‘the ability of 
the theoretical space to take account of the economic intercourse’ between 
them. Thus the possibility of surplus being channelled off from the informal! 
(need) sector to the... (formal, accumulation) sector is shut out’t?. Basu 
illustrates this point showing how capital appropriates surplus as rent from 
those outcasts of development who inhabit the margins of the capitalist system 
and appear to be accommodated in gainful productive activities. Self-employed 
destitutes of development like the itinerant carpenter-bagman, the small electric 
mechanic, the odd-job man, the house-worker and so on, provide a variety of 
support services to the organized sector workers and employees who enjoy 
the benefit of these services but are unable to pay for their full value. This 
allows the capitalist enterprise to pay their employees wages and salaries lower 
than that is necessary to buy what are considered to be basic requirements 
at market prices. “Thus the surplus produced by the marginalized also bloats 
the profits of ... capital as a species of rent.’'! The refugees of development 
may also be accommodated in non-capitalist productive organizations like 
cooperatives but that too keeps capital’s surplus extraction unabated. 


After clarifying his position on the informal need economy, its 
distinctiveness by comparison with the phenomenon of informalization of 
production activities and its relation with the formal, accumulation economy 
in the light of what he calls ‘complex hegemony’, Sanyal attempts a description 
of the structural changes that the Indian economy has been passing through 
since the early 1990s in the course of its integration within the emergent 
globalized capitalist system and the contours of the new regime of capital and 
its mode of governance discernable in these changes. He proposes to interpret 
the changing structure of the Indian economy from the perspective which he 
has developed and deployed so far, a perspective which explores the relation 
between capital and its outside, and looks into how the outside space is 
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negotiated with the purpose of facilitating the creation of the politico- 
ideological conditions of capital’s reproduction. The new order, though still 
in flux, Sanyal maintains, conforms to a regime of accumulation that rests on 
the incorporation of the formal-informal separation within the framework of 
planning and on the deployment of governmental technologies geared to the 
legitimation requirement of the regime. 


The inauguration of the new regime dates back to the 1991 when the union 
government worked out a reform programme and embarked on its 
implementation. The changes effected in the areas of industry, finance, 
international trade and capital flow and in the system of exchange rate were 
far reaching. Especially the new policy allowed private capital to ascend to 
the central and decisive place in the economy hitherto occupied by the public 
sector during the earlier regime. The doors of majority of the key sectors of 
the economy such capital goods, public utilities and telecommunication, 
previously under the exclusive monopoly of state capital, were thrown open 
to private investment. In addition, it was proposed that the loss-making public 
enterprises would be privatized through disinvestments in the form of selling 
shares to private individuals and institutions. Concerning the external sector 
the general thrust of the reform package was evidently towards substituting 
a more outward-looking model of export promotion in place of the inward- 
looking strategy of import-substitution pursued earlier, And in keeping with 
this, changes were introduced in this sector. 


The state’s involvement in the economy was thus sought to be minimized. 
The pronounced bias of the reform was towards rendering the state sector 
‘leaner and fitter’. Closely linked to this objective was the government’s 
decision to reduce the budget deficit and eventually to eliminate it. Accordingly 
attempts were made regularly to withdraw various subsidies, an integral part 
of the earlier regime, or to keep them down to a minimum. The advocates 
of reform pleaded that the subsidy paid to the unprofitable public enterprises 
was a strain on the public exchequer, and to get rid of this burden these 
enterprises must wind up business and be put up for sale. 


Taken together these reforms, says Sanyal, restructured the economy in 
a manner that paved the way for a system driven by the market force and 
private entrepreneurship and thereby contributed to its integration within the 
emergent globalized capitalist order. Discounting the neo-liberal advocates’ 
complaint about the insufficient implementation of the reform package, Sanyal 
emphasizes that the Indian economy has since the inauguration of the reform 
regime witnessed a break with the earlier system. The post-colonial regime 
of economic development through planned accumulation facilitated by the state 
came to be replaced by a system based on accumulation driven entirely by 
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the market forces and the logic of capitalist calculation and a new mode of 
governance. 


Nearly two decades of reform have produced an impressive average of 
growth rate. But growth in the growth rate of the economy measured in terms 
of the GDP, Sanyal adds, has not been matched by a corresponding growth 
in employment. The growth-employment paradox is discernable not only in 
India but the entire developing world and to a certain extent the developed 
nations as well. The employment growth rate in India feli by a half during 
the ‘booming’ 1993-94—-1999-2000 period compared to that of the pre-reform 
decade. The employment intensity of production declined remarkably during 
the reform years. The fall in employment is attributable first to the downsizing 
of the labour force in the public as well as private sectors and second, to the 
introduction of more capital-intensive technology in new investments by private 
industries m an open economy. 

Clearly the employment situation was indeed grim. The euphoria over 
growth, precisely over GDP growth, continued but could not hide the 
phenomenon of jobless growth. From the late 1990s joblessness attracted the 
attention of development practitioners who now strongly feit that question of 
mass unemployment should immediately be addressed and tackled in order for 
the new order to assert and sustain its legitimacy. The special task force 
constituted by the union government in 2001 with S. P. Gupta as its chairman 
to examine the whole issue pleaded forcefully in its report of 2002 that in 
view of the huge contribution to employment by the unorganized sector to the 
tune of 92 percent, the solution to unemployment lies in this sector. The 
unorganized sector should be targeted for generating high leve! of employment, 
it stressed in its recommendations. Policies should be carefully designed to 
eliminate the constraints that inhibit the functioning of this sector. The flow 
of credit, availability of technology and the provision of training——these are 
the areas identified by the report for policy interventions. Their bias in favour 
of the organized sector under the existing arrangement has to be reversed for 
the realization of the employment goal. 


Sanyal contrasts these recommendations with those of the M. S. Aluwalia- 
led first task force formed in 1999, and arrives at the conclusion that the former 
owe to a representation of the economy altogether different from the one 
exclusively focused on growth. The strategy implicit in the second task forces’ 
recommendations is one of accommodating the surplus labour force by means 
of constituting and fostering the need economy for the purpose. That the 
unorganized sector is an age-old institution capable of providing subsistence 
to a great majority of the working population was not taken into cognizance 
by the discourse of planning in India until recently. The silence over the ‘in- 
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between space’, the one of the unorganized sector, has been broken at last 
by the current moment of the discourse which recognizes its employment 
potential and seeks to turn it into an object of governmentality. In this 
representation the accumulation economy driven by the market forces and the 
logic of capitalist calculation can grow on its own, but the need economy 
requires planned intervention in its favour. The transfer of resources, to the 
need space, being essential for its survival and renewal, should be ensured even 
at the cost of some sacrifices by the accumulation economy. The need economy 
has to be promoted and managed through developmental interventions with 
the purpose of providing livelihood for those excluded by the accumulation 
economy. Sanyal claims that the vision of developmental governance 
discernable here 1s increasingly gaining ground over the exclusively growth- 
centric approach and coming to influence and mould the nature of governmental 
practices in Indian economy. 


Here Sanyal refuses to go any further than the distinction he has hinted 
at earlier in his description between the forms of governmentality characteristic 
of the current moment of the development discourse and the one preceding 
it in terms of the latter’s focus on redistribution of income and consumption 
entitlements and the former’s on the dispersal of resources from the space of 
capital. He ts content with calling both ‘welfarist governmentality’ and avoids 
describing the current form of governance under a different rubric. One need 
to rummage the huge literature produced by the international development 
agencies and western academia and their Indian counterparts to show how the 
dominant discourse has shifted its emphasis away from the welfarist form of 
govermentality to a neo-liberal one or how the institution of market as the 
master nodal point refixes the meaning of goverance among other instances 
of the totality. 


In winding up his description of the current state of the project of economic 
development in India, Sanyal adds that the government has set before itself 
two goals, one of creating conditions for the expansion of the accumulation 
economy and the other of simultaneously promoting, through planned 
governmentality, the need economy for generating employment. The twin goal 
is Clearly indicative of the thrust of the new regime of post-colonial capital. As 
hinted by Sanyal earlier, the new order, though ‘apparently’ subject to pushes 
and pulls in different directions by the forces of globalization and the 
imperatives of legitimizing the existence of globalized Indian capital and 
compulsions of electoral politics, is slowly shaping up and consolidating itself. 
It is, in Sanyal’s view, an order in which capital’s reproduction is ensured by 
a whole set of techniques of governmentality, by an elaborate mechanism of 
welfarist policy interventions geared to the reversa! of primitive accumulation 
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and creation of a need economy in which the victims of this process can be 
rehabilitated and enabled to survive. Thus to Sanyal the project of post-colonial 
capitalist development appears to come full circle which began with the vision 
of the planned arising of capital involving the transition of economy and society 
from a state of poverty and backwardness to one of prosperity and progress 
‘and is veering, after struggling for half a century with this elusive project, 
towards the recognition of a dualism internal to post-colonial capital and of 
the developmental role of the state in ensuring the conditions for the 
reproduction of the ‘two-tier world of capital’. 


It is clear from our summary of Sanyal’s argument that while primitive 
accumulation is the principal concept in his description of the first moment 
of the development discourse, the ‘parallel and simultaneous’ process of its 
reversal is central to his characterization of the next two. In view of his repeated 
assertions that the ‘other’ of accumulation, non-capital, was represented as 
‘anti-thetical’ to capital’s arising and hence a necessary candidate for 
annihitation until the inauguration of the second moment, it was not turned 
into a ‘negotiable’ other and allowed a space alongside the accumulation 
economy until the arrival of the third moment, Sanyal’s description of the 
redistribution of income and consumption entitlement among the victims of 
primitive accumulation through direct state interventions in the second phase 
of development and the provision of resources for their productive activities 
through developmental govermentality in the next as ones amounting to a 
‘parallel and simultanedus’ reversal of primitive accumulation does by no 
means seem wholly sound. But let us not allow this to detain us any longer. 
Rather, on checking up the meaning of ‘reverse’ or ‘reversal’ in Oxford English 
dictionaries, one can proceed to argue that far from being overturned, upset, 
undone, altered or changed completely, turned into its opposite or sent on a 
course contrary to the usual or customary or reversed from the end backward 
to the start, primitive accumulation in the era of globalized capital is very much 
alive, well and kicking vigorously. It goes on as before, sometimes in more 
open, fierce and aggressive form and sometimes in less obvious and more 
surreptitious forms or under obfuscating rubrics. It is irreversible in substance. 
For its irreversibility is the prime condition of capital’s arising and expansion. 
The reversal of the process in substantial terms runs counter to its logic. But 
efforts were on for long to make it a bit more tolerable and acceptable in 
response to the stiff resistance by its victims. The management of poverty, 
a buzzward in the development circle, geared to this end, is not synonymous - 
with the reversal of primitive accumulation in any substantial sense. 


Perhaps, aware of the irreversibility of primitive accumulation Partha 
Chatterjee, while referring to Sanyal’s concept quite approvingly in one of his 
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recent writings, modifies it slightly and speaks more of the reversal of effects 
or consequences of primitive accumulation than that of the process itself.!? 
Chatterjee, however, does not indicate whether more substantial effects like 
the dispossession of rights over land, water, forest, mines or knowledge or 
those like socalled poverty measurable in terms of biological or animalistic 
criteria or lack of resources for bare physical existence amenable to 
development management are on the agenda of reversal. Our author knows 
that what takes place is only a ‘meagre transfer of resources from the 
accumulation economy’ to the need sector via the developmental state in the 
form of ‘productive assets’ to enable the targeted groups among the victims 
of primitive accumulation to earn livelihood for survival. Still he prefers to 
equate this with the reversal of the process itself, even characterize the 
provision of whatever resources made possible by this transfer, irrespective 
of their quantity or quality, as decapitalization of the means of production 
leading to the reversal of primitive accumtulation. The means of production, 
once dissociated from the producers and transformed into capital, can be 
decapitalized only at the peril of capital. Here we can humbly remind him 
; the reversal in the substantial sense of decapitalization is impossible even 
as a task at an imaginary level for either capital or the dominant discourse 
or for that matter, developmental agencies or actors it calls into play. What 
is attempted everywhere in the third would is a sort of repairing or, in more 
fashionable terms used by the development circle, management of some of 
the consequences that would by no means jeopardize or derail the on-going 
process of primitive accumulation. Using Mosanobu Fukuoka’s argument in 
another context, we can sum up the point thus : humans with their tempering 
cause damage and leave it in that state, and when the adverse effects pile up, 
embark on a repairing job. Once the ‘corrective measures’ appear to be 
successful, they tout these as splendid achievements. ‘It is as if a fool were 
to stomp on and break the tiles of his roof. Then when it starts to rain and 
the ceiling begins to rot away, he hastily climbs up to mend the damage, 
rejoicing in the end that he has accomplished a miraculous solution’ !?. Like 
Fukuoka’s bunch of fools and scientists, the development thinkers and 
practitioners do not talk of putting an end to primitive accumulation or keeping 
it to the minimum but of the reversal of those of its effects which are amenable 
to techniques of repairing or mending and most likely to ensure capital’s profit 
and security both. When the interventions their discourse brings into operation 
appear to have attained a modicum of success, they celebrate this as the proof 
that their science can offer a technological fix for the all problems caused by 
development. Sen, Chatterjee or Sanyal—no one calls upon the predator capital 
to stop causing damage to humans but instead plead for institutional 
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arrangements for managing the ‘circumstances of justice’, thus ever pushing 
the value itself out of reach. Ironically, this is done under the rubric of justice. 


As mentioned in our summary of his | argument Sanyal describes 
development as a ‘dual’ and ‘simultaneous’ process of destruction and re- 
creation, dissolution and restoration. In speaking of the reversal of primitive 
accumulation our author adds time and again in the same breath : about the 
same time as the peasants and non-form producers are dispossessed, ‘in a 
simultaneous move’ they are rehabilitated through the decapitalization of the 
means of labour, resulting in a need economy, they are rehabilitated in the 
non-capitalist space of need-based production activities, which is made possible 
by the ‘pastoral functions’ of the international organizations and the 
developmental state, more precisely, interventions through the agencies of 
governance brought about by the discourse of development. Let us take up 
the notion of rehabilitation first for examination and then pass on to the question 
of governance in the concluding part of this section. If one goes by the 
dictionary meaning of ‘rehabilitation’ or of its verb form the clarifications that 
one expects from Sanyal who uses the term in both forms repeatedly in his 
work are : whether the dispossessed are restored to their former possessions, 
postions or privileges or whether they are reinstated in the condition they were 
previously in or whether they are set up again in proper condition or whether 
they are reestablished in normal life by the supportive measures such as credit, 
input and technical training. Rehabilitation in the sense implicit in the words 
above in italics, is as impossible as the reversal of primitive accumulation for 
the reasons same as above. The victims of primitive accumulation, once 
uprooted from their hearth and home, dispossessed of their traditional rights 
over land, forest, water and knowledge, in most cases without ‘adequate 
compensation’, are left to fend for themselves : they wander about in the 
periphery of the gentleman’s capitalism, struggle hard to find in it a hell-hole 
where their physical selves can creep in and engage somehow in activities 
which allow them to eke out a dehumanized existence. In the wake of any 
event of displacement seldom the international agencies or development state 
shows any urgency to relocate the refuges thrown into a state of shock and 
bewilderment in a space where they. can at least exist and survive. Leave alone 
the question of any move on their part to enable the dispossessed to regain 
their previous possessions, positions or privileges, to return to their previous 
condition or to resettle themselves in proper condition or normal life. 
Rehabilitation in its milimalist form in the sense of relocation for ensuring ` 
their mere physical existence is still a far cry in most of the third world 
countries. Here one may feel inclined to quote Wacquant when he says using 
Bourdieu’s words : sometimes the most ethereal of theorists has ‘to sully his 
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hands with empirical trivia’!*. In India the state of rehabilitation, even in the 
narrowest sense of the term, is dismal. More than 60 million Indians were 
forcibly evicted from their hearth and home between 1954 and 2004 to facilitate 
the land-acquisition process. Of them'the one-third were from the scheduled 
tribes. In the government’s own admission nearly the three-fourth of the ousted 
ST population were denied rehabilitation in its impurest form and became the 
‘floatsam and jetsam’ of our development process’.!° There is indeed no direct 
and immediate, ‘and-therefore’ type, relation between primitive accumulation/ 
dispossession and rehabilitation of its victims. Until the refugees shape up into 
a community in the space they have relocated themselves by their own effort 
and forge a new set of rights rooted in a new ethic in place of the traditional 
ones and assert and articulate these demands through ceaseless agitations, there 
is scarcely any possibility of forcing the gentleman’s capitalism to negotiate 
for a recognition of their right to rehabilitation, still less the possibility of 
countering the latter’s constant threat of annihilation from their existential 
location. 


Sanyal’s account of reversal and rehabilitation unwittingly tends to 
generate a false impression : the refugees of development are restored to a 
‘normal’ productive life in the need economy by the ‘pastoral functions’ of 
the international agencies and the developmental state, by the provision of 
credit and input (in his own admission, subject to the predatory norms of the 
market) which indeed tie them even closer into a dependence on the 
accumulation economy and technical training and guidance which often has 
no relation with their work or employment. In the first phase of ‘welfarist 
governmentality’ they are said to have benefited from the redistribution of 
income and consumption entitlement, however arbitrarily defined from above 
and outside by bureaucrats and experts and in the second, from the provision 
of resources for productive activities, however narrowly targeted at a few 
groups among them. The need economy where the victims are rehabilitated, 
in Sanyal’s description, is largely autonomous vis-a-vis the accumulation 
economy except for its being inscribed within the circuit of money and 
exchange and vulnerability to the latter’s threat of subversion. To break out 
of this notion of an almost idyllic space of the socalled rehabilitated conjured 
by this account, one has to explore and evaluate the situation they are in : many 
of the development destitutes are located at the edge of urban spatial explosion; 
they live and work in slums which they have built on whatever patches of 
land they can lay their hand upon. Sanyal’s description of these ‘economic 
cripples’ as ‘illegal’ occupants of government lands, like Chatteriee’s account 
of the ‘governed’, has uncanny similarity with the image that capital’s discourse 
fabricates of tts other in an effort to justify the predatory practices it animates. 
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The refugees of development strongly resent being designated as such — they 
never consider their status illegal or immoral. Dispossessed from everything 
these peoples valued and gave them a respectable existence, they, to their 
utter consternation, find themselves being branded under a wide range of 
demeaning categories, such as squatters/poor and/or illegals and thus obscured, 
criminalized and demonized!® in the self-representation of capital or dominent 
discourse. They were not rich but never poor except in animalistic terms; they 
had a self-sufficient life marked by frugality and free from the frenzy of 
accumulation and enjoyed a variety of individual and collective rights. Once 
displaced and branded illegals, they are excluded from the practice of rights 
by those who usurped their possessions undermining all principles of law and 
standards of morality which their ideologues once claimed to be obligatory for 
all. The latter now despise and seek to trample the dispossessed’s moral passion 
for rights and sense of outrage at their usurpation or violation. The socalled 
rehabilitated objects of governmentality indeed live in squalid shelters along 
pavements, the edge of sewerage canals or drains or of ditches along railway 
tracks and so on in abject poverty and scarcity, dangerous proximity to each 
other and in the absence of all that is necessary for human existence, in short, 
in a space that constricts their physical movement and freedom, the ‘crouching 
space’, a space ‘on its knees’ and ‘wallowing in the mire’. Like Fanon’s 
colonized blacks located in the exterior of the colonizers’ space, the refuges 
of development as pavement or slum-dwellers, with their nerve on edge, often 
vent their pent-up resentment at the deprivation of entitlements in fratricidal 
combats but cannot postpone for long the struggle for a recognition of their 
informality and the morality of their demands and their resolution. Morally 
decrepit and effete and painfully aware of the danger of the other’s existence 
and struggles, the gentleman’s capitalism has to negotiate and, at the same time, 
to try to deflect, contain, suppress or coopt or play up their protogonists against 
one another through the ‘governmental functions’ of its agencies. 


We have indicated before that taking cue from the theory of discursive 
formation as developed and deployed by Sanyal here, one can show how the 
meaning of governmentality as stabilized by the second moment of the 
development discourse is unsettled and modified by the institution of market 
as the master nodal point in its current phase. The discursive closure produced 
by this nodal point affects the meaning of the various instances of the totality. 
Development in its entirety, in Sanyal’s own admission, is permeated by the 
spirit of market and entrepreneurship. It is driven by the market forces and 
the logic of capitalist calculation. The management of the development process 
and its effects is undeniably subject to the imperatives of this steering 
mechanism. Clearly it does not suffice to say that in the current moment of 
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the development discourse and the practices it animates governmentality has 
assumed a more elaborate and complex form with particular emphasis on the 
provision of ‘productive resources’ for the poor rather than on the creation 
of entitlement through income redistribution. It would be a gross mistake to 
ignore the radical change that the techniques, strategies and rationalities of 
governance have been undergoing since the inauguration of this moment and 
lump both of these forms, past and present, under the rubric of welfarist 
governmentality. The shift in reference, as we have hinted earlier, is indeed 
one from (Keynesian) social welfarism to (Schumpeterian) neo-liberal 
workfarism.!7 


Even a cursory glance at the documents produced and disseminated from 
the international sites in particular would convince one of this shift in the 
rationalities and technologies of governance in the current era. The World Bank 
raised the issue of effecting such a shift and touted the concept of governance 
in the context of Sub-Saharan Africa and as part of its loan conditionalities, 
and other multitateral financial institutions and bilateral donor agencies 
followed its lead. Leaving aside the ‘tag-ons’ in the mainstream governance 
literature such as participation, transparency, human rights and so on, which 
are desirable to the extent they are unlikely to jeopordize accumulation and 
growth, one can focus on the essential point made : apart from creating and 
sustaining a sound legal framework, ensuring the effective enforcement of the 
rules of property and contract, maintaining a non-distortionary policy 
environment with macro-economic stability and providing for investment in 
infrastructure (all obviously necessary for corporate capital and its growth) the 
state under this dispensation is required to embark on a set of ‘policy reforms’ 
which include fiscal consolidation, the reduction of public expenditure, the 
restructuring of taxes, the maintenance of competitive exchange rate, financial, 
trade and investment liberalization, overall deregulation and the privatization 
of public enterprises.!® In short, the developing countries are hereby called 
upon to subordinate the pursuit of social welfare to the concern for structural 
competitiveness and growth in the era of globalization and more concretely 
to squeeze budget deficit, reduce turnover taxes and prune public social 
spending. Whatever resources they are left with are to be redirected in the 
form of workfarist programmes through the network of governance agencies, 
including non-state and private, towards their targeted objects ensuring 
efficiency, economy and accountability in their operation. The fulfilment of 
the basic needs of the poor and weak in general through welfare distribution 
is neither feasible nor desirable with the scarce resources at their disposal. 
Hence the need to disaggregate and fragment the social collectives and to 
identify a few clusters and constitute them as target groups in terms of their 
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deficiencies, that is, ‘productive’ or ‘subsistence’ needs, ‘empirically 
observable’, yet ultimately determined by experts and professionals in keeping 
the spirit of the workfarist schemes intended for them. The strategy is to 
‘subjectify’ and ‘responsibilize’ the governed: with the provision of “productive 
assets’ their ‘voluntarily’ assumed obligation is to conduct their life and work 
responsibly and thereby to make the most of the situation they find themselves 
in, as if they are its author and not all a victim. Constituted as clients or 
customers with freedom of choice (subject only to the constraints reconfigured 
by the neo-liberal techniques of goveranc-at-a-distance) they are denied the 
status of citizens equipped with social rights on the extension of the liberal 
notion of universal rights underpinning the welfare state. In sum, what is novel, 
compared to the earlier regime of welfariest governmentality, and escapes 
Sanyal, is the substitution in its place of a carefully chosen from of workfarist 
programmes targeted to meet the socalled productive needs of specific 
population groups through a plethora of indirect mechanism. The latter form 
is intended to translate the goals of authorities into the choices and 
commitments of the governed and thereby to locate them into the network of 
identification governing them.!? 


Development : Politics of Exclusion and Resistance 


The story of post-colonial capitalist development which Sanyal rethinks and 
reconstructs over an expanse of as many as five chapters comes to a close 
with the brief sketch of the anti-capitalist political project that he disengages 
from the historicist narrative of transition and predicates on the politics of 
exclusion. The goal of the project, in Sanyal’s own words, is to politicize 
development, more precisely, the governmental functions of the developmental 
state and the international organizations by pitting the need economy in radical 
opposition to the accumulation economy of capital, pressing for its autonomy 
and asserting its demand for resources and liberating the domain from the 
constraints of informality and spatial fixity imposed on it by the dominant 
discourse ‘so that it can encroach upon and unsettle the space of capital’. The 
politics of exclusion, Sanyal adds, aims to extricate that part of need economy 
(associated with subcontracting and outsourcing on a global scale) which is 
implicated within capital’s circuit, to free its activities from the grasp of the 
systemic logic of capital accumulation and unite it with the parallel part of the 
need economy located outside this circuit so that both together can constitute 
a unified economic space with production ‘grounded in the logic of need’. 


What seems to be strange, and provokes us to comment, is that here in 
the concluding part of the work as in the preceding chapters Sanyal elevates 
‘need’ to the status of a key explanatory category, yet leaves it largely 
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undefined, unfleshed and unhinged from historical, social and cultural deten- 
ninations.*° The silence on what constitutes need brings to the fore the question: 
whether it denotes a fixed set of elements determined by animalistic or other 
ahistorical criteria as in the statements produced by the spokesmen of the 
dominant discourse or whether it conveys a contextually, socially and culturally 
produced sense of what is necessary for leading a decent life of some worth 
and self-respect as in the critiques of this discourse.?! Unless imprisoned within 
the confines of the self-representation of capital, one has to admit that the 
composition of the constitutive elements cf ‘need’, livelihood or otherwise, 
cannot but vary with spatio-temporal, social and cultural context. 


We have also noticed the point that Sanyal raised concerning Partha 
Chatterjee’s exploration of the political dimensions of governmentality in the 
post-colonial context. Now, in elaborating upon it, the author expresses 
reservations not so much over Chatterjee’s concept of ‘political society’ 
constituted by targets of governmental policy as distinct from ‘civil society’ 
inhabited by lawful, right-bearing citizens, his description of the former as the 
poor slum-dwellers, street-vendors and squatters of public land whose very 
livelihood and habitations are violative of the law, yet who assert their demands 
and engage in contestation, confrontation and negotiation with the 
governmental agencies of the state to reproduce their precarious and even 
vulnerable existence at the margin of the economy and society, as over his 
failure to posit the distinction between civil and political society in the context 
of the political economy of post-colonial capital. Grounded in the political 
process in which population groups confront, contest and negotiate with the 
agents of governmentality, the communities that emerge from these struggles 
with their various forms of solidarity, remain plural, disparate and local and 
cannot take on the form of an united other of post-colonial capital. Sanyal 
feels: what is required is a different conceptualization of the space of the 
dispossessed. Once it is theorized in terms of need-based production, the 
multiple population groups and their pluriform struggles can be seen as 
grounded in the need economy and the communities formed and the solidarities 
forged in the course of these struggles can find a common identity and basis 
in relation to their location in such an economy. Hence the precise task of 
the anti-capitalist political project, in contradistinction to that of the current 
discourse of governmentality which represents the outside of capital as 
fragmented, is to situate these fragments in the space of need to posit a unified 
and stable other of capital. 


Finally Sanyal reiterates what he has emphasized repeatedly before that 
the need economy, though it is internal to capitalism and contests the 
accumulation economy from within it, belongs to the exterior of capital, and 
its inhabitants, as distinct from the worker who is included within the space 
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of capital and subjected to the process of extraction and appropriation of surplus 
value, are excluded from the process and are free even from the chains of 
wage-slavery. Although he has kept the concept of class out of focus in his 
exploration of the space of the excluded which, he thinks, is not amenable 
to theorization in its terms and opposed the essentialist deployment of the 
category which refuses the politics of exclusion a place of its own in the overall 
project of social transformation, Sanyal now brings back the class-analytic 
framework in for the part it plays in defining and energizing subject positions 
engaged in opposition to capital. So far he has stuck to his mapping of class 


' politics based on exploitation in terms of surplus labour and the polites of 


exclusion based on poverty and need as two separate and distinct spaces. The 
relation between these spaces of politics is a complex one in the sense that 
it can take on a complementary or conflictual form depending on the context 
in which they are practised. But he now considers that they are articulable 
in radical political imaginaries for the post-colonial world, and identifies the 
untheorized category of need as a possible ground for their articulation. Since 
the existence of direct producers in different parts of the economy—the need 
economy outside the domain of capital, the informalized production activities 
implicated within the circuit of capital and the formal labour process included 
within the space of capital—rests on production for the satisfaction of need, 
and all are subjected to capital’s dominance in one form or another, it is 
possible to unite both the ‘excluded’ and ‘included’ in the battle against capital] 
from the perspective of need. On this basis, Sanyal concludes that ‘by 
articulating these two realms of politics—instead of reducing one into the other 
or placing: them in a hierarchy ... we can carve out from their crisscross a 
complex space, a space politically far more fertile than the one defined by class 
alone, a space in which radically new counter-hegemonic imaginaries, and the 
contours of strategies and actions to turn them into actualities, can be made 
visible’. 

While summarizing Sanyal’s description of the first moment of the 
developmental discourse, we have hinted that the restrictive sense in which 
the concept of primitive accumulation is deployed by him on most occasions 
will have exclusionary implications for the politics of exclusion and resistance 
that he outlines in the concluding part. The author’s account of the excluded, 
like Partha Chatterjee’s characterization of the governed, excludes a variety 
of social constituencies that stand ranged against corporate capital’s acquisition 
of natural resources like forest, water and mines apart from agricultural land 
and its denial of ‘compensation’ and ‘rehabilitation’. Chatterjee represents these 
groups as ‘an outside beyond the boundaries of political society’ and explains 
away their exclusion from his account by way of emphasizing the centrality 
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of the systematic dispossession of the peasant communities to the issues of 
development and the political insignificance of other marginalized peoples, 
given the majoritarian bias of electoral democracy and hence their inability 
to make effective claims on governmentality.~ We do not hear anything from 
Sanyal as to why these groups are denied a place in the project of post-colonial 
anti-capitalist politics. And relatedly it is worth mentioning that the reverse 
flow of those once included within the space of capital to that of those excluded 
from it in the wake of the constant shedding of ‘excess’ labour in an open 
competitive economy or the increasing informalization of labour as part of 
corporate capital’s profit-maximizing strategy on a global scale renders the 
space of the excluded ever expanding and a neat excluded-included 
compartmentalization difficult to sustain. 

More importantly, in keeping with the spirit of the post-Marxism of 
Laclau-Mouffe’s variety? which Sanyal appears to abide by, we find and can 
point up the trace of a reductionist tendency in his sketch of the contours of 
post-colonial anti-capitalist politics, a tendency which he rightly considers 
characteristic of the orthodox Marxists. There is indeed a ‘monistic aspiration’ 
underlying his effort to capture the meaning of this politics solely with 
reference to the concept of need. Forgetful of the irreducibility of all 
constituencies or identities within this field to the logic of need as to class 
positions, he seems to assume a necessary relation between ‘interests’ in anti- 
capitalist politics and deterministic positions in need-based production 
activities. Unless one abandons such an effort to refix and retotalize the whole 
field of difference around a single constitutive principle, it becomes impossible 
to recognize the different types of subordinated social relations characteristic 
of the space of the excluded in post-colonial situations, the multiple forms of 
subjectivity which may or may not be implicated in workplace, work or need- 
based struggles and the variety of resistances, paralleling the numerous forms 
of power and‘subordination, over a range of rights seldom limited to the demand 
for productive resources. Denying any foundation for privileged forms of 
subjectivity or struggle is linked with the recognition that it is not the place 
they originate from but their articulation within specific discourses which give 
them their character. Once the exclusivist emphasis on need is jettisoned, it 
becomes possible to identify the objective points of contact between anti- 
capitalist struggles and the marginalized constituencies’ social subordination 
and antagonism and to turn them into effective political linkages and relations 
by articulating their subject positions within a ‘historic bloc’ wedded to the 
struggle against capital from multiple perspectives and on the basis of their 
relations of equivalence and autonomy. Otherwise a substantial number of 
excluded and marginalized constituencies would be left open to the initiative 
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of the ‘right’ for mobilization in collusion with corporate capital or the agents 
of governmentality. 


Ever since the shift in the dominant discourse from the 1970s—a socalled 
shift in its focus away from capital to need, development, Sanyal asserts time 
and again, has carved out a space distinct and separate from that of capital. 
He clings obstinately to the idea of its trreducibility to capital despite his 
admission that it is deeply implicated in the task of creating the latter’s 
conditions of existence through the goals and strategies it defines for itself 
and the practices it animates accordingly. Except for occasional flashes of 
critical insight into the ultimately political nature of development, Sanyal’s 
entire description of its chequered career since the 1970s betrays a ‘normative 
deficit’ rendered prominent by his much too much emphasis on the simultaneity 
and parallelity of the processes of primitive accumulation and its reversal, by 
the lack of critical evaluation of their consequences. Paraphrasing Simon 
Critchley’s comment** in another context, one can say that highlighting the 
distinctiveness of development vis-a-vis capital or its positive dimensions 
supposedly evident in the dual process of the reversal of primitive accumulation 
. and rehabilitation of its victims, overplaying the distance of development from 
capital—descriptions of this variety risk ‘identification and complicity with the 
logic’ of the process itself and undermining even the critical purchase of his 
account of its early phase. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Akhil Ranjan Dutta (ed.), Human Security in North-East India: Issue 
and Policies (Guwahati: Anwesha, 2009). 


While there were few books and articles on India’s Northeast till the early 
1990s, it has become one of the favourite themes of research by the late-1990s. 
Much of this interest is however induced by a plethora of factors including 
a series of policies popularly known as India’s ‘Look-East policy’, the 
establishment of a new full-fledged ministry for the development of the region 
at the Centre and the whopping public investment particularly since the 
beginning of the last decade. The construction of the Northeast as a research 
field, as I have argued elsewhere, is associated with the need for administering 
a hitherto under-administered, if not un-administered region, in the age of 
globalization and bringing it within the ever-expanding purview of 
governmental rationality and surveillance. 


Sadly enough, the recent glut of publications has not contributed to any 
substantial improvement of the quality of research. Quantitative changes, with 
few notable exceptions, however, have not led to qualitative change. Akhil 
- Ranjan Dutta’s book is a welcome exception to this trend. The papers included 
in this volume, to my mind, have set forth a new research agenda and will 
serve as a benchmark for the future researchers. The book carves out a niche 
for itself insofar as it posits human security as a new framework of research. 
There is no denying that human security is hardly a terribly new framework 
—thanks to the works of Barry Buzan and his associates and most importantly 
of the human development school. But its articulation in the Northeastern 
context is both new and ingenuous. The endeavour of Dr. Dutta and his 
contributors is praiseworthy. 


For reasons not unknown to us, the concept of security has undergone a 
paradigmatic shift particularly during the last couple of decades. Both the 
subject and the scope of security have changed in a radical way. The hallowed 
idea of a nation to be secured at all costs has been almost demystified. Indeed, 
as I argue, the nation remains the key undefined term in the official 
understanding of ‘national security’. In nation’s name, it was possible to kill 
thousands, maim millions and evict an even greater number of people. 
Historical researches have revealed the chilling fact that states in the post-War 
era have killed their own nationals more than the others. The statist concern - 
for security at one level has rendered many of us insecure and homeless and 
at another has restricted the scope of the nation to an ever-narrower body of 
people. What happens to those who are quietly being pushed out of the charmed 
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, circle of nationhood? The new framework of human security in essence makes 
a plea for bringing the security concerns of the people without nations into 
the centre stage of security matrix. Security, as the above book explains, has 
many stakeholders and the state/nation may be only (and not necessarily 
dominant) one of them. 


As newer security concerns are increasingly being brought in, the scope 
of security has widened considerably in recent years to include such subjects 
as police reforms, home, health and livelihood, education, gender rights, 
linguistic and cultural rights, ecology and biodiversity so on and so forth. The 
list is endless and the book casts its net far and wide in a way that not only 
touches on these diverse subjects but competently deals with almost each of 
them. 


The book goes a long way in setting forth the agenda of human security 
in a region which has always been on the wrong side of the state-defined notion 
of security. The Indian state’s twin policy of quarantining the nation from the 
contagion that has set in, in the bordering regions of the Northwest and the 
Northeast and governing these regions by making permanent exceptions to the 
Constitution and the rule of law that otherwise exists in the so-called mainland 
albeit persisting till date, has evidently become counterproductive. Much of 
the Northeast is governed by such extraordinary legislations as Assam 
Disturbed Areas Act, Armed Forces Special Powers Act etc., which taken 
together have kept the fundamental rights under suspension. Those of us who 
once reposed faith in the state’s willingness to experiment with various 
institutional alternatives to address this security gap have been proven wrong. 
Was the state ever so willing? I ask myself the question. How does one make 
the state address the human security concerns of the people? It seems unlikely 
that the state will ensure it on its own. 


While reviewing Sanjib Baruah’s Durable Disorder in Himal South Asia, 
I made this point and described it as a funnily circular argument. 


As the human security concerns are increasingly being stonewalled, civil 
society activism emerges as the only alternative. Dr. Dutta’s book pushes the 
argument a step farther and points out that the newly emerging people’s 
movements have played a role in generating what Putnam might call ‘the 
bridging capital’ that cuts across the otherwise rigid boundaries that set various 
groups and communities apart. In his words: “A number of NGOs and 
grassroots political movements ... have been trying to shift the attention from 
politics of ethnicity and identity towards environmental rights, rights of the 
peasantry and forest dwellers over land and resources, rights of the 
development-induced persons for appropriate and adequate settlement and 
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rehabilitation.” While the book gives us the impression that this is going to 
be some kind of a qualitative shift and will share no common ground with 
exclusivity-oriented identity politics, I have argued elsewhere that these 
movements show the signs of being generated from within the matrix of identity 
politics and identity politics and civil society activism may not be and most 
importantly should not be at loggerheads with each other. In a society 
dominated by people’s concern for identity, civil society activism that seeks 
to cut across the bounds of groups and communities may appear to be not 
only superficial but also an imposition from above. Much of NGO activism 
—though not all—falls under this category. Certainly ‘NGOs’ and ‘grassroots 
political movements’ are not one and the same. NGO activism fails as it loses 
touch with people’s movements and lacks social base. 


Human security comes out more as a critique of the prevailing state-centred 
notions of security. But how much do we gain by translating such traditional 
concerns as right to life, environment, livelihood and resources, health, 
education and sexuality etc. into the framework of human security? As we 
tend to bring rights under the security framework, are we not securitizing 
rights? The quest for non-traditional security has only securitized our traditional 
concerns. The need for security after all emerges from the threats we face to 
our security. Security discourse is invariably premised on a threat perspective. 
As we feel threatened, so our democratic rights are engulfed by what Zizek 
calls ‘politics of fear’. In the face of fear, we forget to claim rights; we tend 
to surrender to those who promise to deliver them. Rights are thus turned 
into deliverables. Rights, as the entire tradition of Political Theory tells us, 
are after all claim-making practices. 


Samir Kumar Das, Professor, Department of Political Science 
University of Calcutta 
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Ranabir Samaddar, Gandhi’s Dilemma in War and Independence 
(An Essay on Gandhi and a Wartime Document) 
Frontpage. Kolkata, pp xiii + 125 


This year we celebrate the one hundred and fortieth birth anniversary of the 
father of the nation. On the occasion serious readers fond of engaging again 
and yet again with all shades of the Gandhian discourses will be delighted 
to find the emergence of this slim volume, Gandhi’s Dilemma in War and 
Independence published by frontpage from Kolkata. 


The book reflects on a very important stage in the repertoire of decisions 
attributed to Gandhi during the decade of the forties, when decisions relating 
to support for the British war effort had reached perhaps the most crucial stage 
for the Indian National Congress. The tactical dilemmas this resulted in are 
presented in analytical form by an erstwhile editor of The Statesman, Sir Alfred 
Watson. The original booklet was titled India’s extremists and the Axis., Would 
the Indian Congress Party aid the war? : Facts sweeping ng away much of 
the nonsense talked about India. It was published in 1943 by the Great Britain 
and The East Ltd, a publishing company Sir Watson subsequently headed, after 
his tenure with The Statesman. The title of the book evokes tantalizing interest. 
It presents quite remarkably at least three vignettes of Gandhi: that based on 
the contemporary interpreter, Ranabir Samaddar’s analysis, second, that 
presented by Sir Alfred Watson who writes on India’s Extremists and the Axis, 
as the pamphlet which appears in the second part of the booklet is named, 
introduced and interpréted by Samaddar, and finally the reader’s own 
construction informed and influenced by other images developed over time. 
The pamphlet was a I classified document’ for a long time, even today apart 
from the information given above nothing else is known about its publication. 


Watson makes it clear that the Indian National Congress, a party composed 
largely of the Hindus was not representative of all the Hindus; thus its claims 
to speak on behalf of India was an overstatement . The activities and views 
of the party were dictated by a “few extremists with Mr. Gandhi at their head.” 
It is obvious that Watson writing in 1939 merely reflects the attitude fostered 
by the British administration towards Gandhi in the initial years of their 
confrontation with surging nationalism. Al! those in opposition to colonial rule 
were dubbed as “extremists”. Gandhi had also been dubbed as a “communist”. 
British fears of the Bolshevik Revolution and its possible impact upon India 
were to be found in many British dispatches to London around 1919-1920.The 
prevailing official attitude was aptly summed up in the description of Gandhi 
given by the then Bombay Governor Willingdon, “Honest, but a Bolshevik 
and for that reason very dangerous.” 


The slim Watson document focuses on two issues,.-one a critique of the 
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non-violent strategy and two the extent Congress represented the people of the 
country, underlying these was of course the question of the popularity of Gandhi 
himself. It is quite obvious Watson was reflecting the desperation of the British 
Empire in a crass denouement of the popularity of the mass leader. 


The complexity was compounded by the various interpretations of the war 
efforts given by some of the leaders. For instance both Maulana Azad and 
Rajagopalachri at the Poona conclave of the Congress party gave differing 
interpretations of the word ‘defence’. To them it meant full-fledged 
participation in the war efforts but Nehru reiterated the Gandhian perspective 
in ypholding,” we cannot help the war efforts of British imperialism or become 
its recruiting sergeants...” This apparent duality in the approach of the Congress 
towards the war efforts cost Congress as Watson says”...what Mr. Gandhi 
himsclf described as the "tremendous sacrifice’ of his leadership.” Not for long 
though, this also saw Mr. Gandhi returned to leadership on his own terms.” 
It was this kind of situation that was utterly galling to Watson and those he 
was writing for. The undisputed popularity of the man could riot be shaped 
and moulded by any means. 


From 1939, moving on to 1942, another startling expose is made by 
Watson. He unearths a draft resolution in Gandhi s own hand which explicitly 
advocates “if India were freed... her first step would probably be to negotiate 
with Japan.” This was later changed on the insistence of Nehru, who felt the 
impression created by the resolution may be that Congress supported an Axis 
victory. Watson’s frustration is evident though, he quotes the actual! resolution 
which subsequently proclaimed the victory of the Gandhian 
perspective : ‘‘...resistance (to such invasion) can only take the form of non- 
violent non-cooperation as the British Government has prevented the 
organization of national defence by the people.” 


The Watson document is preceded by a thorough exegesis of the same 
by Ranabir Samaddar. The significance of the thirties and forties of the last 
century, in charting the Congress strategy and in the process positioning Gandhi 
as the leader of the masses comes through. There was constant struggle between 
the binaries of war and reconciliation, between aggression and pardoning, 
between simple cogitation and avarice. Above all, the constant tussle of the 
‘lonely satyagrahi’s penchant for truth as a constant and truth as a tactical ploy, 
is revealed as a persistent problem. With much dexterity Samaddar provides 
the philosophical underpinnings of how emerging events coerced their own 
foreclosures, in the process submerging the absoluteness of the ‘truth’ principle. 
In many cases such exigencies influenced tactical violence...” Both (A and B) 
fight with arms. I do not believe in violent warfare, but all the same, B (the 
wronged one) whose cause is just, deserves my moral help and support” 
(Harman 18/8/1949). 
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Watson’s account does not take into consideration the ‘aporia’, the 
foreclosure of exits pressing in upon Gandhi, however, Samaddar’s attempts 
are specially geared towards elucidation of the extreme stringencies within 
which the satyagrahi veered between the apparent polar opposites of what he 
himself referred to as “spotless deaths” of those engaged in strongly upholding 
the mission of truth on the one hand and tactical violence on the other. Events 
proscribed the method, rape for instance could never be condoned by mere 
non-violence. 


A very interesting analogy is presented by Samaddar, that visible in the 
writings of Muslim chroniclers experiencing the decadence of Muslim rule vis 
a vis the emergent British Empire, and the crisis faced by Gandhi countenancing 
the same emergence. Neither had the rudiments necessary for the construction 
of a strong state: an army, revenue extraction devices, or even lineages of trade, 
wealth and prosperity! In a sense both had faced ‘closures’ that precluded rigid 
adherence to policy or plan. Underlying the search for truth is the realization 
that truth can at best be a strategy rather than an idealistic method. So in the 
ultimate analysis one finds that for Gandhi there were several competitive 
truths- the closures concerning the same were multihued and multi dimensional, 
al times coterminus,at others concentric, they could even be collateral or 
hierarchically multi-layered! This is the stuff that real politics is made of, it 
was so then and continues to be so today, an elusive ‘politics of truth’. 


The vignettes of the Gandhian dilemma presented by Watson are ably 
countenanced by adroit philosophical explanations that help to position the 
Gandhian perspectives adopted under extreme apparent duress. At the end of 
it all the reader is left with possibly the following hypothetical surmises: To 
those engaging ardently with the processes of policy, such variations in method 
are common, clever strategists’ policy turns can be reflected over | 80degree 
curves. On the other hand to those besotted with the theories of the satyagrahi 
par excellence, the (stark) revelations of frequent shifts in the avowed policy 
of Isatya’ may be an eye-opener-, that leaves the third category- the hundreds 
of faceless people who recognize only one Father of the Nation. Any revelation, 
whatever its nature relating to strategies adopted for the freedom of the country 
do not and cannot unseat the person from the permanent pedestal erected for 
him. All leaders have risen from the ashes vituperatively cast on their paths, 
so also the Mahatma. Such revelations as penned by Watson merely reveal 
on the one hand the excellent scholastic aptitudes of those engaging in such 
research, and on the other the fact that the certitude of options is always kept 
alive by great leaders despite the environmental closures erected around them. 


Bonita Aleaz, Professor, Department of Political Science, University Of 
Calcutta. (This review appeared in The Statesman, 27 September, 2009) 
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